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Crab apple trees form a line in Davenport's 
Memorial Park. They were planted twelve 
years ago to beautify a new addition to the 
cemetery. Photograph is by Arthur Langford. 
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Home of the State of Iowa’s first governor 


noted for tts vigilantes -- Andrew remembers 


HEROES AND HANGINGS 


by NANCY GIBBONS ZOOK 
Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 








T FIRST glance, Andrew lcoks like 
a quiet little town where nothing 
has ever happened. 

Approaching it from Maquoketa, your 
first view is apt to include a few Hol- 
within the 
fringe of neat, old-fashioned houses. It 


steins grazing peacefully 


is hard to tell just where the clover- 
scented countryside ends and Andrew 
begins. 

The 290 inhabitants of Andrew have 
no paving, no railroad, no newspaper, 
no Chamber of Commerce. The tran- 
quillity of their daily lives seems to be 
interrupted only by the fire siren an- 
nouncing that it is time to stop work 
for noon dinner. 

But if you will take a few moments 
to drive around the pleasant streets, you 
will discover magnificent old trees and 
several mellowed limestone buildings 


scattered throughout the community. 





A, High bluffs tower over the site 
| of Ansel Briggs’ home on stream 


not far from historic Andrew. 


These hints of venerable age point the 
way to Andrew’s colorful past, vivid 
with heroes and hangings and a town’s 
determination to survive. 

Back in 1836 this area was part of 
the New West. The Territory of Iowa 
had been created out of the “Blackhawk 
Purchase” and glowing reports of the 
Maquoketa Valley drew immigrants to 
this scenic rolling country with its first- 
rate black loam several feet in depth, 
its plentiful groves of white oak, black 
walnut, ash, hickory, elm, maple, white 
walnut, and basswood. Numerous 
streams offered excellent water power. 

Near one of these streams, Brush 
Creek, 20-year-old Ansel Briggs began 
chopping trees for a log cabin to shelter 
his second wife and small children. Be- 
hind him in Cambridge, Ohio, he had 
left the grave of his first wife, a brief 
career in politics, and a_ successful 
freight-hauling and stagecoach business. 

An enterprising young man, Briggs 
liked the possibilities he saw in this 
newly opened territory. He soon won 
government contracts for carrying the 





mail from Dubuque to Davenport and 
to Iowa City on his stagecoach routes. — 
Driving his fast teams across the rapidly 
developing countryside, he gained valu- 
able knowledge and made many good 
friends. 

Among these was Nathaniel Butter- 
worth who had walked out from New 
York a few years earlier, his axe and 
grubbing hoe on his back. Butterworth’s 
log cabin served as a stagecoach inn not 
far from the Briggs’ cabin and the two 
men often talked about what should be 
done to insure a good future for their 
children. 

The region was a rough one. Wolves 
carried off the young livestock and 
poultry of the settlers. Bears prowled 
the woods, and caves scattered across 
the countryside sheltered horse thieves, 
counterfeiters, and other outlaws. A 
gang of these became such frequent 
visitors to nearby Bellevue that a vigi- 
lance committee of citizens fought it out 
with them in the Bellevue War, result- 
ing in 8 deaths and 13 bandits captured. 

Briggs and Butterworth were happy 


Built in 1852, Butterworth Inn, an old stagecoach stop, is still in builder's family. Its 21 rooms include third floor ballroom. 
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Young Joe Diemer examines Briggs’ monument in Andrew’s lovely, scenic cemetery. 


to have Jackson County established in 
1837 but the choice of Bellevue as the 
county seat seemed a poor one to them, 
and to other settlers around them. 

They decided to create a new county 
seat with a better location and a good 
reputation. On farm land originally 
claimed by John Kindley, they laid 
out their new town. The county had 
been given the last name of the popular 
President and war hero; the new town 
was called Andrew. 

In 1841 the post office known as 
Silsbee in Richland township was moved 
and its mame changed to Andrew with 
Nathaniel Butterworth as the new post- 
master. 

By public demand, commissioners 
were appointed to relocate the county 
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seat, and no doubt Ansel Briggs was 
among those who proudly showed them 
the new town of Andrew which was 
named the county seat in 1841. That 
winter the Congregational church was 
organized and the Briggs and Butter- 
worth children had a chance to go to 
school in the courtroom of the log court- 
house. S. S. Fenn was the teacher, charg- 
ing each pupil $2.25 for a quarter of 
thirteen weeks. 

Part of the lots in the new town were 
sold at auction to the highest bidders; 
the rest went to the realty firm of Ansel 
Briggs and John Francis. 

Francis immediately built the first 
frame house on the town plat and later 
rented it as a grocery, “not a green- 
grocery, but a grocery where liquors 


were on tap by the half-pint or ten- 
gallon keg. Nothing short of a half-pint 
of ‘old rye’ was considered a drink in 
those days.” 

The year 1842 brought fame to An- 
drew but probably in a way quite dif- 
ferent from what its founders had in- 
tended. Early residents long remembered 
the three-day trial of Joseph T. Jackson 
for the murder of Xenophon Perkins. 
Some said Jackson had done a good 
deed in ridding the country of Perkins 
as the Perkins brothers were considered 
a bad lot. But there had been so many 
unsolved or unpunished murders recently 
in the county that it was felt someone 
should be made an example of. “Jackson 
had neither friends nor money,” writes 
J. W. Ellis. The jury brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty and the judge sentenced 
Jackson to be hanged on July 15. 

Families came from far and near to 
Andrew on that day. No doubt some 
of the grownups wanted to tell their 
descendants they had witnessed the first 
legal execution in the Territory of Iowa, 
the only one ever held in Jackson Coun- 
ty. Most of the children were more in- 
terested in watching Captain Mallard’s 
company of United States Volunteers, 
brought in to maintain order. 

Shortly after the noonday meal the 
Volunteers escorted the prisoner from 
his room in the upper story of Butter- 
worth’s log hotel to the place of execu- 
tion. The county commissioners had not 
provided for the expense of a scaffold, 
so the sheriff had to use a tree. The 
unfortunate Jackson was placed on a 
box in a wagon under the tree, the 
noose adjusted around his neck, and the 
wagon pulled out from under him. He 
was left hanging more than thirty min- 
utes until he was pronounced dead. 

Gathering up their children, the set- 
tlers returned to their homes and the 
daily struggle with rusts and blights 
and the deer which ate their young cab- 
bage and other vegetables. 


The Gospel Riders 


The few missionaries of that period 
had other problems. William Salter re- 
cords his efforts in the Andrew area in 
1844, “I purchased a horse . . . and 
as winter came on, accoutered myself 
with gloves of deerskin, scarfs, leggins, 
and buffalo overshoes . I began a 
visitation of the people from cabin to 
cabin. In a circuit of six miles I found 
fifty families, some from New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, more from New York 
than any other one state, and some 
from Canada They represented 
every variety of religious opinion. A 
Justice of the Peace greeted me, say- 
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ag that he welcomed all preachers, ‘no 

latter what their tenements were’ 

\fter supper, and a feast of soul with 
hanksgiving and prayer, we found 
sound sleep on the cabin floor... I 
was advised not to speak on religion 
n the next cabin, or I might be put 
out, as the occupant had told a Metho- 
dist minister who called there, that he 
would throw him into the fire if he 
spoke a word on the subject ... At 
Maquoketa we organized a Temperance 
Society with 100 members and kept the 
liquor traffic out of the settlement. We 
were not so successful at Andrew, 
though a society was organized there 
with 50 members I was perplexed 
on being informed a member of my An- 
drew charge had fallen into shame. It 
was made my duty to seek the recovery 
of the woman to a correct life, and I 
was relieved to hear profession of sor- 
row and purposes of amendment. I at 
once spoke to her husband, who was 
out at work, but he turned upon me 
with abuse and threats to the church 

Nathaniel Butterworth and _ his 
gracious wife made me welcome at their 
primitive hostelry.” 

At Andrew the young missionary also 
reports getting acquainted with Ansel 
Briggs whose wife and sister were ac- 
tive in church meetings at the log 
courthouse. 

Briggs himself was also active in 
other fields. He invested in nearby 
farm land, operated a saw mill near 
Andrew, and ran a mercantile business 
with Schoolteacher Fenn, who was later 
named United States representative. 
Briggs’ popularity with his neighbors 
was evident. He served them as Deputy 
Treasurer, Jackson County representa- 
tive to the Territorial legislature, and 
sheriff. As owner of a printing press, 





Ernie Daudel chats with Ernest Gisel in the doorway of his sundries store. 
White, frame building beyond is a good example of early lowa architecture. 


he helped edit the newspaper started 
in Andrew by his good friend, Dr. M. 
H. Clark. 

The political situation grew more 
tense each day as lowa approached 
statehood. The two big issues were the 
liquor question and banking. Briggs, a 
Whig back in Ohio, now sympathized 
with the Democrats, and joined them 
in opposing the establishment of any 
banks in the state soon to be created. 

At a banquet just before the nominat- 
ing convention, he proposed the toast, 
“No banks but earth, and they well 
tilled.” The hall rang with cheers and 
applause, and Briggs suddenly found 
himself the popular hero. Another of 
his good friends from Andrew, Judge 
John J. Dyer, headed the movement 
that won Briggs the nomination for 
& yvernor. 

Of the 15,000 votes cast, Briggs re- 
ceived 7,626, a slim majority of 247 
over his opponent, Thomas McKnight 
of Dubuque. Briggs was apparently sur- 
prised by his victory. Notified of his 
election only four days before the in- 
auguration services at Iowa City, he ex- 
plained he had not had time to prepare 
recommendations for specific legislation, 
and added in all sincerity, “From my 
experience in the affairs of civil admin- 
istration, I must naturally feel a great 
degree of embarrassment in my present 
position.” 

His brief inaugural address was read 
by another of his Andrew friends, Phil- 
lip B. Bradley, who had managed his 
campaign. Briggs affectionately called 
Bradley the “best and most polished 
lawyer in the county.” His faith in 
Bradley's ability was later recognized 
when his friend became the first state 
senator from the district composed of 
Jackson and Jones counties. 





The new governor's official head- 
quarters were at Iowa City but he con- 
tinued to live at Andrew, usually riding 
home on horseback to be with his ill 
wife as much as possible. In his home 
town he could also confer with his 
“private cabinet” of Bradley, Dr. Clark, 
and Dyer, as well as other esteemed 
friends such as Butterworth. 

Briggs needed all the help he could 
get during his administration. The in- 
dependents held the balance of power in 
his legislature and the two major parties 
were so anxious to control the election 
of the first two United States senators 
and three supreme court judges that 
they became embroiled in charges and 
counter-charges, resulting in a legisla- 
tive investigation that consumed most 
of the first session. Iowa remained with- 
out senators for over a year. 

When Iowa officially became a state 
on December 28, 1846, the population 
was a little over 100,000. It nearly 
doubled during Briggs’ term in office. 
In his first year he was confronted with 
the great Mormon migration to south- 
eastern Iowa. That same year the Mexi- 
can War broke out, and Joseph B. Dorr 
left the newspaper at Andrew to win 
fame as Colonel of the 8th Regiment 
Iowa Cavalry. 

War almost broke out between Mis- 
souri and Iowa over the boundary be- 
tween them before the Supreme Court 
finally settled the matter. 

The new governor had received most 
of his education in the school of ex- 
perience but he immediately began im- 
proving educational facilities in the 
state. A major step was the organiza- 
tion of a common school system with 
a superintendent of public instruction 
to be elected. 

On the wintry afternoon of February 





Mrs. Charles Butterworth mends in living room. 
All of Inn's four fireplaces are boarded up. 
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25, 1847, Governor Briggs approved the 
act creating the State University of 
Iowa, but this important event was over- 
shadowed by the frightening explosions 
which accompanied the first great me- 
teor in Iowa to its land-shaking thud 
southeast of Marion. 

A later law divided the state into 
three districts with provisions for nor- 
mal schools at Andrew, Oskaloosa, and 
Mt. Pleasant. The people of Andrew 
had agreed to furnish the building and 
they were making splendid progress with 
the plentiful stone from nearby quar- 
ries. But before the building was com- 
pleted, a tornado ripped off the roof 
and damaged the interior beyond repair. 
Undaunted, the people supported the 
school for two years in the Methodist 
Church, but the project was finally 
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Main user of town jail now is Mrs. Robert Waddell who stores, peels potatoes there. 


dropped because of insufficient funds. 

Governor Briggs was interested in 
anything that would improve his be- 
loved state. He encouraged the building 
of more roads and bridges, helped plan 
a highway from Keokuk to the Mis- 
souri River by way of Des Moines, and 
fought to have the Des Moines, Cedar, 
Skunk, and Maquoketa rivers made 
navigable. (Steamboat lines operated 
from the Mississippi River up the Ma- 
quoketa River to the old bridge recently 
replaced by a new structure on highway 
62 two miles northeast of Maquoketa.) 

Briggs’ sincere and honest efforts won 
him respect and admiration across the 
state, but they could not win him per- 
sonal happiness. His many friends, new 
and old, grieved with him when his 
wife passed away at Andrew on Decem- 























































ber 30, 1847. Of their eight children, 
six died in early childhood, one son 
died at the age of 25, leaving only one 
grown son to comfort Briggs later in 
his old age. 

Noted for her ability as a poet and 
writer, Mrs. Briggs had been an impor- 
tant influence in the life of Andrew. 
The Iowa Historical Record describes 
her as ‘‘an ardent Christian woman, ad- 
hering to the Presbyterian doctrine, and 
very domestic in her tastes. She was 
well educated and endowed by nature 
with such womanly tact and grace as 
to enable her to adorn the high estate 
her husband had attained.” 

One of Briggs’ most important acts 
as governor was signing the Homestead 
law. At the time most of the people 
struggling to buy a home paid exces- 
sive interest—often 40%—and_ those 
who failed to pay off their debt found 
themselves homeless and destitute. The 
new law exempted the home of the 
head of the family from judicial sale. 

Some of the settlers also appealed to 
the governor for help on another prob- 
lem. Three miles from Andrew was the 
last permanent Indian village in Jackson 
County. Located on the North Fork, it 
was made up chiefly of old men, 
squaws, and childrer who had _ been 
brought there for safety while the rest 
of the tribe was on the warpath against 
some other tribe. The stay-at-homes an- 
noyed the settlers in the Andrew area 
so much that the governor finally or- 
dered the Indians to move on. With 
reluctance they left this beautiful land 
of abundant honey, sugar maple sap, 
deer, wild turkeys, and choice fish. 

After his four-year term as governor, 
Ansel Briggs retired from politics, hop- 
ing that Iowa might “ever be distin- 
guished for virtue, intelligence, and 
prosperity.” His store at Andrew be- 
came the gathering place for his old 
friends, and there he enjoyed recalling 
with them the many events of his 
governorship. How delighted he was 
with the continued growth and develop- 
ment of his adopted state! 

But his dreams for the development 
of his home town of Andrew received 
a setback when the third General As- 
sembly decreed that Jackson County 
voters might vote for the re-location of 
the county seat. The county records 
were moved to triumphant Bellevue in 
1851. 

The next year Nathaniel Butterworth 
replaced his log cabin with the beautiful 
three-story stone inn. (A half mile north 
of Andrew, it is still used as a dwell- 
ing today by descendants of Nathaniel 
Butterworth.) The Niagara limestone 
for the buildings was quarried from 
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nd granted Nathaniel originally by 
Presidents Zachary Taylor and Franklin 
Pierce, and the long plain front of the 
Butterworth Inn follows the tradition of 
New England colonial styles. On it, an 
inscription reads “N. Butterworth 1852.” 
Large chimneys at either end serve fire- 
places in the living room and the for- 
mer bar room at the left front corner. 
Upstairs the ballroom extends the full 
width of the house with a fireplace 
at either end. 

What wonderful dances must have 
been held here! Guests from Andrew 
and from miles around usually arrived 
around 6 p. m. Just before the bountiful 
midnight supper, the girls would don 
their colorful party dresses and be ready 
to dance until sun-up. 

The inn was also important as a half- 
way station on the stagecoach run from 
Davenport to Dubuque. The horses were 
quartered in the large barn built in 1838 
of handhewn native oak timbers, and 
the wooden pins are still holding it 
securely for use today. 

Many settlers in the area used the 
plentiful timber to make flour barrels 
of red oak; whiskey and pork barrels 
of white oak. They sold their products 
at Galena where the ferry was popular 
with livestock shippers. Many of these 
early businessmen stopped at Butter- 
worth’s overnight, and it is rumored 
that Ulysses S. Grant enjoyed the fa- 
mous Butterworth hospitality several 
times. Ansel Briggs also lived at the inn 
for a time after his term as governor. 

In 1856 Mr. Butterworth decided to 
further improve his property. He laid 
out a town plat on his farm, named it 
Centreville, and petitioned that the coun- 
ty seat be moved to his new town. But 
the people of Andrew did not want a 
county seat so near their town and yet 
not in it. For once, they agreed with the 
Bellevue voters on something, and their 
combined votes defeated Butterworth’s 
application. Centreville became a ghost 
before it ever became a town. 

Ansel Briggs was getting restless. The 
new New West beckoned him and he 
went to Nebraska to help found the 
town of Florence, which rivalled Omaha 
for a time. He also helped establish a 
Masonic lodge in that area. Apparently, 
he missed out on the gruesome events of 
1857 when the Vigilantes took over 
Andrew. 

The Vigilantes 

Alex Grifford was being held in the 
Andrew jail awaiting grand jury action 
as a suspect for murdering John Ingles 
with a shot in the back. Public senti- 


ment demanded that Ingles’ death be 
avenged, but the days dragged on. 















Finally J. K. Landis, “the bold and 
determined” postmaster at Iron Hills, 
and James Green decided to take defi- 
nite action. They formed a_ vigilance 
committee and on April 11, 1857, 
marched into Andrew, leading a large 
group of men in double file. 

Young, unsuspecting Levi Keck was 
the only clerk in Mann & Barnhart’s 
store when they crowded in around him. 
The leader asked for rope and Mr. Keck 
showed him several different sizes. Mr. 
Keck writes, “The leader selected one 
which he said would answer the pur- 
pose, and one of the men taking the 
end of the rope proceeded to the front 
of the store and out into the street, and 
when they concluded that they had 
enough, ordered me to cut the rope, 
which I did. All of the crowd then left 
the store, but in a few minutes several 
of them returned and asked for some 
black cloth.” They chose about a yard 
of black alpaca and left the store. “They 
did not pay for the goods and I was 3 














































Mrs. J. H. Mohlenhoff examines plaque 
on rock before tree planted by Briggs. 
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Refused entrance at the jail, Landis and 


his men smashed the door with sledge Briggs’ portrait is on his tombstone. 






Now a feed mill and a creamery, this stone building is one of Andrew's oldest. 
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Pete Garien has his lunch before posters announcing local events. Clock is stopped. 


In one of two Andrew eating places, Carol Bauer perches on stove base, eats cone. 
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hammers, placed the rope around Grif- 
ford’s neck and led him to an old 
crooked tree on a vacant lot near the 
Cobb Hotel and the present site of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The rope was passed over the tree 
limb and the prisoner was given a 
chance to confess but he maintained 
his innocence. The rope was tightened 
enough to choke him and again he was 
urged to confess. He still refused so 
they pulled him several fect off the 
ground and held him there for some 
time. When he was let down and re- 
vived, he was promised a trial if he 
would confess. The miserable man con- 
fessed that he had been promised $150 
by Henry Jarrett and David McDonald 
for killing Ingles. Grifford also ad- 
mitted that he had tried to kill young 
Mary Saudy for refusing to dance with 
him at a party. He had lain in wait for 
her and fired a bullet through her 
mother’s bonnet while she was milking, 
mistaking the old lady for the daughter. 

After hearing his confession, the ma- 
jority of the mob was in favor of im- 
mediate hanging, ignoring their promise 
to spare his life for the present. Landis 
called his men to the rope and Grif- 
ford’s body was left hanging for about 
an hour before the mob buried it. 

His accomplice, McDonald, vanished 
from the Andrew area and was later 
known to be an elder in the Mormon 
church at Salt Lake City. Jarrett was 
barricaded in his house, surrounded by 
the mob, but a constable managed to 
help him escape out the back door and, 
in a hair-raising chase, spirited him 
away from the mob to the Fort Madison 
jail. After many legal technicalities, he 
was released. 

Meanwhile the vigilance committee 
was unhappy about the delays in the 
case of William Barger, accused of mur- 
dering his divorced wife three years 
earlier. For a long time he had been 
held in the old stone jail at Andrew. 
Then he was transferred to the De Witt 
jail for trial in that county. 

On May 28, 1857, Landis led practi- 
cally the same vigilance committee of 65 
armed men to De Witt where the next 
morning they seized Barger and a man 
named Carroll, also being held for mur- 
der. The two men were hauled by wag- 
on to Andrew and taken to the same 
old crooked tree where Grifford had 
been hanged. Barger maintained his in- 
nocence and asked to see his children 
but the request was refused. 

“No time was lost in useless prelimi- 
naries,” reads a current account. “A 
black handkerchief was tied over Bar- 
ger’s face, the rope adjusted by Captain 
Landis, a young man climbed the tree 
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‘About 20 men laid down their guns, 
nanned the rope and Barger hung, a 
quivering corpse. Men, women, and 
children looked on the spectacle and 
winced not.” 

However, there was at least one spec- 
tator who winced. The other prisoner 
was so weak he could not walk to his 
place under the tree and “at this point 
Honorable P. B. Bradley appealed to 
Landis to go no further, saying they 
had done enough bloody work for one 
day and prevailed upon him to submit 
the matter to a vote.” 

A bare majority was in favor of let- 
ting the law take its course and the 
prisoner was placed in the Andrew jail 
to await the next term of court. The 
Vigilantes warned the law enforcement 
officers against prosecuting the execu- 
tioners of Grifford and Barger, saying 
they believed the two should have been 
hanged long before they were. 

Barger was buried near the scene of 
the hanging. During the night, prank- 
sters with a grim sense of humor dug 
him up, placed the body sitting up in 
a sulky, and left the outfit in front of 
the old Cobb Hotel. There in the early 
morning it was discovered, with a piece 
of paper in the dead man’s hand calling 
for a drink. It was always claimed that 
the Vigilantes had no part in this action. 

Except for the work of the Vigilantes, 
the Andrew of a century ago was usual- 
ly a peaceful, up-and-coming communi- 
ty of about 300 persons. Stages ran 
three times a week on the main southern 
mail road through Andrew to Maquo- 
keta and on south. Two flour mills and 
six saw mills were active on nearby 
streams and in the town itself, the peo- 
ple enjoyed the services of two butchers, 
two cabinet makers, two bricklayers, two 
stone masons, five carpenters, two black- 
smiths, one tailor, one wagon maker, 
two attorneys, and two physicians. A 
brick yard, two general variety stores, a 
hardware and stove store, and Cobb’s 
hotel were the main business establish- 
ments. A public school trained the youth 
and the Methodists and Presbyterians 
organized churches. 

Many handsome farm houses dotted 
the fertile countryside and a reporter 
for the Dubuque Daily Express and 
Herald noted that there were also “fine 
improvements in outhouses, fences, etc.”’ 
He also noted that many farmers had 
experimented that season in raising Chi- 
nese sugar cane. The crop was so suc- 
cessful that they were jubilant about the 
future of this new branch of agriculture. 

The farmers also reaped abundant 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Large (400 members) Lutheran Church is near Andrew's modern school buildings. 
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At recess children play in park near the old stone jail adjacent 
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The Big Top Is Doing Fine 









An Iowa circus enthusiast takes to the road 


with Hagen Bros. show, finds little has changed. 


by NORMAN H. PIKE 


“This way to the Big Show!” The Midway is crowded at Cedar Rapids as the Hagen Bros. circus makes an appearance in the city. 
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HEN Ringling Brothers, Barnum 

and Bailey went back to winter 
quarters in the middle of their 1956 
season, I was very upset by the an- 
nouncements that the circus was dead 
1 dying. Like many Iowans, I have al- 
ways been a circus fan and never miss 
an opportunity to visit the world of the 
big tops, the elephants, and the pink 
lemonade. It was hard for me to imagine 
a summer in the Hawkeye state without 
the gaudy posters trumpeting that the 
circus was coming to town. 

Last summer I resolved to check per- 
sonally on the health of some of the 
big top shows. I am happy to report 
that in Iowa, at least, big crowds of 
men, women, and children—and particu- 
larly, the children—still crowd around 
the red ticket wagon, laugh at the 
clowns, and drink the pink lemonade. 

In July, Hagen Brothers Big Three 
Ring Circus spent the better part of 
three weeks in Iowa, entering the state 
at Clinton, playing south to Burlington 
and Ottumwa; then working northwest 
to Des Moines, Boone and Fort Dodge; 
then back across the state through Web- 
ster City, Oelwein, Cedar Rapids, and 
Maquoketa. Bob Couls, the General 
Manager of Hagen Brothers, invited me 
to spend my vacation “on the circus” 
which I was very happy to do. 

Everywhere in Iowa the circus did 
big business. 

“Interest in tent shows has _ been 
greater than ever since Ringling Brothers 
closed last year,” Bob Couls told me. 
‘Iowa has always been good circus ter- 
ritory. We've been playing this state for 
a number of years now. But this year 
it’s been even bigger than usual. It 
seems like everybody wants to see the 
circus.” 

The red letter day of the show's cur- 
rent tour was Cedar Rapids where the 
show did overflow business at the matt- 
nee with spectators filling every seat, 
sitting in the hippodrome track and all 
around the ring curbs. In the circus 
this happy condition is called a “straw 
house.”” The last customers in, after all 
the regular seats have been sold, sit on 
the straw. At Cedar Rapids the show's 
Equestrian Director almost went wild 
trying to keep the kids packed in around 
the ring curbs separated from the per- 
formers in the rings. 

Life on Hagen Brothers Circus goes 
on much like it always has on a travel- 
ing show. The working day begins at 
5:00 or 5:30 A.M. with a drive by 
































After tent has been set up, roustabouts erect bleachers in time for the matinee. 








In Des Moines, boss canvasman Joe Applegate, repairs storm-caused tear in big top. 








































Circuses still rely on boy power for help in “guying out” canvas of the big top. 


As a young Nevada fan watches, 





Elsie takes a dust bath, her favorite diversion. 


truck to the next town. The railroad 
circus is a thing of the past. Hagen 
Brothers, like most of the circuses on 
the road today, uses trucks and semi 
trailers as its means of transport. 

The semi hauling the big top poles 
and canvas generally arrives on the lot 
at today’s town around 7:15 A.M. 
and is soon followed in by the big 
red and white semis hauling the ele- 
phants, the horses, the menagerie, the 
trucks with the lumber for seats, and the 
private automobiles and living trailers 
of the performers. Ivan Douglas, the 
circus’ twenty-four-hour man, has al- 
ready staked out the empty show lot, 
using great quantities of iron layout pins 
with pieces of colored ribbon attached. 
Each pin shows where a stake is to 
be driven. 

The cookhouse tent is already up on 
the lot and a hot breakfast is waiting 
for everybody. The drivers park their 
trucks at the exact spot pointed out by 
the twenty-four-hour man and then rush 
over to the cookhouse to get something 
to eat. 

Joe Applegate, the show's boss canvas- 
man, and his crew of working men have 
the job of getting the big top in the air 
and everything ready for the matinee 
performance by 2:30. Ordinarily, in nice 
weather this is no hard task for Joe 
Applegate. On rainy days or when the 
lot is a quagmire of mud as it was this 
year at Fort Dodge, the going gets a 
little rougher. At Boone, because of the 
high wind, it was impossible to put up 
the big top. The show was “‘side-walled” 
which means that the performance was 
given in the open air with only a canvas 
screen erected back of the seats. 

Joe Applegate who wears a heavy 
white beard “joined out with’ his first 
circus way back in 1900. That year it 
wintered in Iowa and later in the sum- 
mer of the same year went broke in the 
eastern patt of the state. The next year, 
however, Joe signed on with another 
show in Sioux City and has been on a 
circus ever since. 

The circus has become mechanized to 
a certain extent like everything else. The 
hundreds of stakes needed to support 
the big top and the other tents are no 
longer en by hand. Instead, a stake 
driver mounted on a tractor does this 
job which in the old days was per- 
formed by gangs of men_ swinging 
sledges. Elephant power is still used, 
however, to raise the center poles into 
position. Boy power—'‘hey kid, want to 
work for a pass to the big show’’—still 
puts the seats in place and “guys out” 
the big top which is circus for tighten- 
ing the ropes holding the canvas in place. 

Once the tents are up and the seats 
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Before show Larry Carlton of the Skating Carltons shows his 
daughter, Flora Lou, a routine. A youngster watches closely. 


and props all in place ready for the 
performance, the big top becomes a sort 
of meeting place or club room for the 
performers. Before and after the mati- 
nee, it is a shady place to gossip or a 
practice hall for perfecting new tricks 


to be added to the performance. 
On Hagen Brothers once the after- 
noon show is “all out and over,” you 
find Jenda Smaha in the big top 
training a pony to dance. Jenda is still 
a young man, the son of an old Aus- 
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Sonja Lindeman, whose family operated the old Seils-Sterling 


adjusts feather for clown Scotty Davis. 


tralian circus family; but young as he 
is, he is already an experienced horse 
and elephant trainer. The Conleys may 
be sitting around the ring joking with 
Jenda and waiting their turn to prac- 
(Continued on page 54) 


The show is underway in Shenandoah as elephants and spangled rider climax the traditional grand entry march around the tent. 
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Decisions by justices of the peace may send 
lawyers into gales of laughter, uneven case 
loads may deprive you of equal justice - but 
any change depends on your help in improving 


OUR 


N government, changes come slowly. 

In business, management is contin- 
ually studying ways to cut costs and 
improve service in order to meet com- 
petition. But in government the driving 
force of competition is absent. Govern- 
ment has a monopoly and a compulsory 
source of revenue, and the only real 
force for improvement is the influence 
of men and women of good will. 

We hear much today about improving 
lowa’s legislature and streamlining the 
executive branch, but our judicial sys- 
tem is the classic example of a depart- 
ment which is out of date. For example, 
take our terms of court. In medieval 
England, the king’s judges went from 
Westminster and held terms at various 
places throughout the realm four times 
a year. When Iowa became a state in 
1846, transportation was primitive and 
the term system still made sense. 

But today we have modern cars and 
paved roads; every judge is within an 
hour or two of the courthouses which 
he serves. Yet we still cling to the 
ancient term system, though not in- 
frequently it causes hardship and delay. 

This very spring three important jury 
cases were left over when my term came 
to an end at Fort Dodge. The parties 
were eager to try these cases, but the 
term was over and that was that. There 
is not another jury term until fall, and 
the parties must wait four or five 
months—or perhaps even longer, as the 
fall term is congested after the long 
summer recess. 

People are heard to say, why doesn’t 
somebody do something about these 
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OUTMODED COURTS 


by JUDGE HARVEY UHLENHOPP 


things? In most fields of government, 
citizen groups take action to improve 
matters. But court organization is a 
technical subject (though it really in- 
volves very simple principles), and most 
laymen look to the legal profession for 
leadership. I am happy to report that 
the legal profession is conscious of its 
responsibility and has been studying the 
subject for quite awhile. 

Actually, most of the changes which 
we need have been worked out. They 
involve some basic principles which have 
long been used in business. Adoption in 
Iowa of four of these principles would 
go a long way toward bringing our 
courts across the century since their 
establishment. 


1. The Unified Court 


Prerequisite to a sound judicial system 
is a simple court structure. Some states 
have several trial and appellate courts. 
In Iowa we are fortunate in this respect, 
for we have but one supreme court and 
one general trial court, called the district 
court. These courts handle cases of all 
kinds, civil, criminal, and probate. 

But we, have a problem with our 
minor trial courts. At this level we have 
numerous courts of different kinds, 
manned mostly by lay magistrates who 
subsist on fees collected from the liti- 
gants. These courts constitute another 
vestige of the past. In early Iowa, as 
in England, it was necessary to have 
minor judges at outlying points to keep 
the peace and settle petty disputes. 
Travel to the county seat was long and 


difficult, and the judges of the main 
court were only there at term time. 
Hence, our Iowa law originally author- 
ized, and still authorizes, two justices 
of the peace in every township. In town 
the mayor was given similar jurisdiction. 

It takes no great argument to demon- 
strate that judges who administer the 
law ought to know something about it. 
The need for law-trained judges be- 
comes greater as the law becomes more 
complex, and even the small litigant is 
entitled to justice according to the law. 
Yet wherever lawyers gather, one can 
hear numerous stories, midst gales of 
laughter, of ridiculous decisions and 
curious results in the minor courts. 
These stories make good telling, but 
they are not so funny to the litigants 
whose oxen were gored. 

Then there is the matter of fees. 
Since the magistrate is paid from the 
costs, it is to his interest to be on good 
terms with the litigant who can bring 
him more business. Indeed, this relation- 
ship often becomes so cordial that the 
litigant does not even appear; he merely 
sends over the claim. Thus we see the 
magistrate acting as plaintiff's attorney 
and judge in one. Judgment for the 
defendant is not ordinarily to be ex- 
pected in these circumstances. 

The problem of handling minor liti- 
gation properly is almost entirely one of 
cost. The other difficulties can quite 
easily be met. Transportation is such 
today that the minor courts throughout 
the hinterland are not necessary. Sim- 
plified procedure caa be devised for 
handling minor civil and criminal cases 
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expeditiously. But what system can be 
devised for handling minor litigation at 
reasonable cost? 

Thirty years ago the county court idea 
became popular. The plan was to create 
a county court which would take over 
all courts below the district court. The 
basic idea of law-trained county judges 
was sound, but the trouble was that the 
county court would almost completely 
duplicate the district court. The district 
court actually functions on a county 
basis; it has a courthouse, a clerk, and 
a sheriff at each county seat. 

Eventually, it was seen that what we 
really needed in place of the minor 
courts was not a new set of courts, but 
merely another set of judges. If we re- 
tained our district judges for larger 
cases and merely added county judges, 
using the district court facilities for 
minor cases, we could handle all liti- 
gation within one institution. County 
judges could be called associate judges 
of the district court. To give better 
service, associate judges could hold ses- 
sions in all of the principal towns where 
their services were needed. In sparsely 
populated areas, an associate judge 
could serve more than one county. Thus 
evolved the proposal for the unified 
trial court. 

Many people ask, how would traffic 
violations be handled in such a system? 


— 
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Traffic cases involve several problems. 
They are not really criminal in nature, 
though we presently handle them in that 
way. Again, wide and unwarranted dis- 
crepancies in punishment are seen in 
these cases from place to place. And 
then there is the perennial problem of 
the traffic ticket “fix.” 

Traffic experts have long advocated 
uniform penalties for minor, first of- 
fenses in traffic cases, and also the crea- 
tion of traffic bureaus where motorists 
could pay these penalties without wait- 
ing among prostitutes and drunkards 
in criminal court. In connection with 
the unified trial court, a uniform sched- 
ule of traffic penalties should be en- 
acted, and the clerk of court, as well 
as each municipal clerk, should be con- 
stituted a traffic bureau where these 
penalties could be paid. Thus a motorist 
passing through town who misses a stop 
sign could leave the penalty with the 
clerk there or at the next town—and 
give in his name so that the record 
could be sent to the State Department 
of Public Safety. 

Contested cases would be heard by 
the associate judge, who would hold his 
sessions in his various towns on a regu- 
lar schedule. Motorists not wishing to 
await the arrival of the judge could go 
before him at the nearby town where 
court is being held. In addition to the 





Lawgiver without Law 


installation of uniform penalties and 
traffic bureaus. serially numbered traf- 
fic summonses should be used through- 
out the state in order to eliminate the 
ticket “fix.” 


2. The Administrative Judge 


In any large business, good manage- 
ment is next in importance to good 
organization. A large department store 
with statewide operations has a general 
manager at the head and branch mana- 
gers throughout the state. Authority 
proceeds from the top down, and is 
centered in specific individuals. 

How is it in the courts? Last year in 
January and February I sat in two rural 
counties where there was very little to 
do. By actual count, I worked six days 
in two months. The rest of the time I 
spent on research projects of my own. 

At that same time Polk and Scott 
counties were so overloaded that they 
persuaded the legislature to give them 
each an extra judge, permanently. So 
the taxpayers of Iowa paid me to sit 
substantially idle, and also took on the 
burden of two more judges. 

Why does this condition exist? Why 
are not the judges used where they are 
needed? Simply because no one is in 
charge. The need for management is 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A TIME 


OT 


DISCOVERY 


In a land where nature is a part of 
living, new worlds open to the young 


as spring turns to early summer. 


Photos by Turk, Liffring, Kent, Langford. 


Joy (age 2) with Blossoms 


Photos by Cart Turk 


Joy Brownlee finds her sister sniffing blossoms 
on Anderson farm near Farragut where they live. 


Rebecca and Robert reach for limbs as little 
Joy tried to pick off an apple blossom herself. 


Joy starts to despair (below) until Rebecca 
comes to rescue, pulls down a bough (opposite). 











PLEASE FOLD OUT 


Time to Discover 


a swing, food, fish 


In Cedar Rapids Martha Ely tries out her old swing with a feeling 
of nostalgia. Now eleven, she is fast becoming a young lady. (Photo— 
opposite page—by Joan Liffring.) 

Baby Yellow Warblers find nourishment from their mother’s beak 
in a rose hedge. The nest above was located a few feet from the side- 
walk along Highway 6 in Iowa City. Tom Kent is the photographer. 

Youngsters at Eagle Point Park in Dubuque (overleaf) discover 
goldfish in a lily pool. Fish are attracted by sprinkling breadcrumbs 
on the water. The color transparency is from Arthur Langford. 
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The Bradley cottage at Lake Okoboji 


reflects boating interests 1n its design. 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


NE of the most interesting summer homes built in Iowa blend is purposely emphasized by the interior color scheme. § 

in recent years belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bradley. The main hall, the living-dining room, and the recreation § 
Their cottage on Lake Okoboji fits so snugly into its hillside room are decorated much alike—terra cotta walls to symbolize J} 
location it is hard to tell where the house stops and the lot earth, gray trim and drapes to blend with the glass, light blue 
begins. With deck-like, cantilevered levels and a mast and ceilings and exterior overhang to resemble the sky. In the | 
yardarm flagpole, the home also is reminiscent of a ship—an three main-level bedrooms and the kitchen, brown is used 


effect that brings the lake itself into the over-all picture. The (Continued on page 54) 















Terry Bradley, guests survey 
Lake Okoboji from recreation 
room bali ony. Main hou fé is On 


Ip level, boathouse TA) below. 


Living-dining room has a very 
pale blue ceiling, terra cotta 
walls, gray draperies. Fabrics 
for furniture are terra cotta, 
pale green. The floor is cork. 

















Mrs. Ed Bradley surveys lake from prow-like upper terrace. 
opens on a large terrace and lawn area. View is southwest. Below her are windows of recreation room and family dock. 


Window wall of living-dining room is opposite fireplace. It 
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on Big terrace is an outdoor living 
7 room for Bradley's. Stairs lead 






to the recreation room and dock. 
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Brown-accented kitchen opens on living room. 








The Ed Bradleys gather around their 
inboard outside of double boathouse. 
They prefer to use the sailboat for 
recreation, however. Recreation room 
balcony i just above the dock area. 


The Bradleys fold up sails on terrace 


; ’ , 
ajfer an afternoon s trip on the 


The Queen passes Bradley cottage on 
a tour. Running commentary includes 
an exaggerated value of the home. 





lake. 














What would you do if you found 
your child was a mongoloid? An Iowa 


mother tells what happened in her family. 


“iole t Lu ndquist u atches Kat/ y Le ad Janie up the walk. 

























































I'm Glad We Kept Janie at Home 


by VIOLET EBB LUNDQUIST 


N COMMON with thousands of other 
nine-year-olds last Christmas, our 
Janie held her breath with pride and 
anxiety as we carefully removed the 
white tissue paper wrappings from the 
package, spirited from 
school, which proclaimed, “To Daddy 
and Mommy from Jane.” 

But there the comparison ended. For 
Janie’s gift—a small calendar mounted 
on black construction paper which fea- 
tured a crudely-cut outline of Janie’s 


small home 


hand—helped to strengthen our convic- 
tion that we had chosen the right course 
for our family in spite of advice from 
specialists to the contrary. 

Janie is a mongoloid, a mentally re- 
tarded child, and we have chosen de- 
liberately to rear her here at home 
with our older daughter Karen who is 
a normal fifteen-year-old. 

Even more heartening to us now has 
been the statements recently of several 
specialists in medical and educational 
fields that Janie has developed as a 
socially acceptable individual far beyond 
the point they had believed possible. 

As one of them stated, “You have 
given Janie the best kind of environ- 
ment for her to make full use of what 
capabilities she possesses.” 

Another one told us last fall, “At 
three years of age Janie seemed a ‘hope- 
less’ case as far as effective adjustment 
to family living was concerned. 
“Seeing this youngster now and the 
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place she now occupies in your family 
is one of the most heartening cases ever 
to come to my attention.” Then he 
added this word of caution, “Just be- 
cause you have been successful thus far 
with Janie does not mean that every 
family can or should even attempt a 
similar adjustment. Each retarded young- 
ster is an individual case and each fam- 
ily with a retarded child is a separate 
situation. 

When Janie was about three, my hus- 
band, Vernon, and I began taking Janie 
on a wearying, heartbreaking round of 
specialists and medical centers, seeking 
someone who could give us the assur- 
ance we sought so desperately. But each 
diagnosis was a repetition of the pre- 
ceding one and all were equally hope- 
less. Repetitious, too, became the advice 
dinned at us by the specialists: “Karen, 
the older sister, is the one you must 
think of. Her future must be your sole 
consideration.” 

Our first such encounter was with a 
noted pediatrician. After ordering me to 
place Janie on the examination table, he 
said nothing. The only sound was Janie’s 
shrieks of overwhelming terror at this 
stranger probing her little body. After 
the examination was ended, he spoke 
to us directly for the first time. “This 
is the worst thing that could have 
happened to your child. She is a 
mongoloid.” 

Next the doctor went utter 
those words which we were to hear re- 
peated so often, “Karen and her wel- 
fare are what you must consider from 
now on. She can’t have a _ retarded 
younger sister around to embarrass and 
humiliate her.” Then sternly, “This 
child must be placed in an institution 
immediately. By the time she’s seven her 
features will become more grotesque.” 
Finally he chided us because Janie was 
still at large and had not been placed 


on to 


in an institution! 

That was all. We were dismissed. 
Nothing was said about the procedure 
for getting such a youngster into an 
institution for the “feeble-minded.” 

Nor did the specialists we subsequent- 
ly visited make any definite suggestions. 
Again we heard only that Janie must 
be placed in an institution and that we 
should consider Karen’s welfare only. 

For the first time we talked openly 
with relatives about Janie’s condition. 
Offers to help us “get rid of Janie” 
(my phrase) immediately were forth- 
coming. In the midst of these heart- 
breaking plans came a quiet request 
from someone who thought of Janie as 
a sweet little girl, not the horrible mon- 
strosity which had been pictured so fre- 
quently to us. 


My mother wrote, “Please don’t be in 
such a desperate hurry to push Janie 
out of your lives. Let her come and stay 
with Dad and me this winter while you 
have a chance to think this thing 
through.” So in October of that year, 
Janie went for a long visit, over 300 
miles away, with my parents: Dad, a 
retired, 80-year-old minister; and Moth- 
er, ten years his junior. 

Mother’s strategy was overwhelmingly 
successful. Long before Janie’s five- 
month visit was ended we were almost 
counting the days when she would be 
back home. It didn’t take long before 
we were phoning the folks once a week 
just to hear Janie’s Christmas 
that year was a dreary event. 

So in April Janie came home—to stay. 
This was our problem. We had to work 
it out ourselves. 

During the first difficult months we 
worked out a few simple rules for our- 
selves which made the adjustment to a 
new life much easier. 

First, we decided never to force Janie 
into doing or learning anything beyond 
her capabilities. Accepting a mentally 
handicapped child “as is’ is imperative. 
Trying to push such a child may make 
her appear more stupid than she is. On 
the other hand, treating her as a useless 
infant will tend to keep her a baby. 

Second, we settled on never imposing 
Janie on anyone, whether relative; or 
friend. This meant, for example, never 
taking Janie into another home unless 
she was specifically invited. We also 
learned never to expect any sympathy 
or praise. Chances are most of your 
friends think you're a little crazy. 

We even found it better not to talk 
about Janie unless we were sure the 
listener were really interested. Some peo- 
ple simply aren’t concerned, others re- 
gard it in the same light as discussing a 
husband's infidelity with his wife. 

With a retarded child in the family, 
you also have to be prepared for the 
outright rude person. I have steeled 
myself to ignore them. 

What would be a third point with us, 
{ don’t think of it as a rule, is to keep 
Janie dressed attractively. To me, Janie’s 
cute little dresses and colorful jumpers 
proclaim to the world that this is our 
beloved, cherished child. 

Finally, and most difficult, we dis- 
covered that you must rule out self-pity. 
You must not dwell on why did this 
happen to me? You do your crying 
when you are by yourself. The attitude 
of the mother determines that of the 
other members of the family. 

You must be casual, whether at home, 
before the family, or in public. It is 
particularly important in helping other 


voice. 


children in the home accept defect. 

All of this is not easy. When Janie 
first came home to stay I developed an 
irrational, but nevertheless horrifying, 
fear of arrest each time I took Janie 
beyond the boundaries of our property. 
Coupled with this was the fear that she 
would be snatched away from me and 
hustled off to an institution. 

As I took Janie out in public, the fear 
gradually diminished. It alto- 
gether when I learned about the over- 


ceased 


crowded conditions in Iowa’s two insti- 
tutions for mentally retarded children. 
But I wasn’t unique in my fears con- 
cerning arrests. Other parents have told 
me of similar groundless terrors. 


A School for Janie 

In the two years that followed bring- 
ing Janie home from my mother, we 
built a comfortable, routine, 
tained existence for our family that 
tended to ignore the outside world. 
Then when Janie was five I read a 
brief notice in the Sioux City Journal 
of a meeting to organize the parents of 
retarded children in the Siouxland area. 
For Janie’s sake we felt that we had to 
attend. It was a difficult decision for 
it meant public acknowledgment that 
we were the parents of a mentally re- 
tarded child. 

Vernon and I drove almost in silence 
to Sioux City on the appointed night 
and forced ourselves to enter the meet- 
ing room. I silently shuddered as I 
thought that we were joining the ranks 
of freaks in the eyes of our community. 

What we found was, for me, an 
amazing sight. There was a group of 
nice, average Americans talking in that 
animated manner which characterizes 
any meeting of a P. T. A., service club, 
or church gathering. Not one person 
was weeping or even wringing his hands 
in despair, as I had expected. 

All of those assembled had a tremen- 
dous common bond. Each had endured 
the terrible, agonizing discovery that his 
child was mentally retarded. Each had 
made his own adjustment to that trag- 
edy. Each had taken the vital, final step 
in public acknowledging the plight of 
his child in coming that night. 

From then on our meetings were held 
once a month. Our primary aim was to 
establish some kind of a school for our 
youngsters. We knew that it was a mis 
take to enroll a child in a regular school 
system unless it had special facilities 
and we were all attempting to teach 


self-con- 


them at home. 

It required almost a year for the 
Siouxland Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren to obtain a meeting place for the 
nucleus of youngsters which formed its 
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first ‘‘school.” During that interval we 
learned more about the world’s cruelty 
towards the retarded child. Appeals 
were issued publicly for permission to 
use a hall or church basement in Sioux 
City two afternoons a week. Help final- 
ly came from a wonderful individual, 
the minister of a small Baptist congre- 
gation on the east side of the city. Dr. 
S. D. Huff and his church board made 
available for us the Sunday school class- 
rooms of the Glendale Baptist Church 
each Tuesday and Thursday afternoon. 
Dr. Huff's gesture became more mean- 
ingful to me when I heard later about 
the experiences of similar groups in 
other cities. One woman from an adja- 
cent state told me that members of her 
group phoned personally to the pastors 


of 70 churches in her city before they 


found a minister who was willing to 
give them permission to meet in the 
basement of his church. And he was 


a small, obscure sect. 
Tuesday 
with ten 


the pastor of 
Our school opened on a 
March, 1955, 
their 


afternoon in 

youngsters and 
Each. mother, armed with nothing but 
good intentions, attempted to help teach 
these children to sit quietly for a few 


mothers present. 


minutes and draw in their color books, 


to play such group games as London 
Bridge, Drop the Handkerchief, In and 
Out the Window, and to march in step 
to music. Janie, age six, was the young- 
est child in the group. 

That summer D. L. (Pat) 
guiding spirit of the Siouxland Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children, and his wife, 
Roberta, discovered a most remarkable 
young woman who was willing to teach 


Brewer, 


our school three afternoons a week. The 
parents were to contribute ten dollars 
per month per child as her salary. 

Meeting in the same church basement, 
classes started in October, 1955. For me 
it meant a 70-mile round trip each after- 
noon Janie attended. Other out-of-town 
students came from shorter distances. 

Gradually, our school became known 
to the public through stories and pic- 
tures in the Sioux City newspaper and 
on its television stations. Prominent citi- 
zens became interested and helped raise 
money to support it. By the summer of 
1956, enough funds were available to 
rent a small store building which, when 
converted, permitted daily classes. 

It became obvious to Vernon and me 
that we had to make arrangements for 
Janie to stay at least part of each week 


in Sioux City. It was the Brewers who 





Janie, Kathy, and Violet watch as Vernon Lundquist makes up the weekly Herald. 
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came to our rescue when they suggested 
we contact Mrs. Harvey Fredrickson. 
I could never describe how Florence and 
Harvey Fredrickson and their four chil- 
dren have taken Janie into their home 
each week and made her a part of their 
family. To us the Fredricksons represent 
a continuing miracle. 

Janie is now nine years old. When- 
ever anyone asks me if we would make 
the same decision to keep Janie at home 
with us again, I can answer with a 
knowing and considered “yes.” 

Our worst fears have never materiai- 
ized. Janie’s robust good health is un- 
usual for mongoloids, we have been in- 
formed, and she gets along famously 
with our local general practitioner. 

Somewhere I had heard it was almost 
impossible for a dentist to work on a 
mentally retarded child, and the ex- 
periences of two other mothers did not 
help me. Both of their children needed 
anesthetics. While we prepared Janie 
for her first visit as you would a nor- 
mal child by making casual references 
in advance, I so dreaded the appoint- 
ment that Vernon had to escort her. 
A half hour later they arrived home 
looking equally pleased. “Not a whim- 
per,’ my husband beamed. 

We had been warned repeatedly that 
Karen’s welfare should be our sole con- 
cern. Now our most skeptical friends feel 
the relationship couldn’t be healthier. 

When Karen began asking for odd 
jobs last fall, we thought she wanted 
to increase her spending money. Instead 
she hoarded this added income in a 
small glass jar, counting the assorted 
pennies, nickels, and dimes at least once 
a week. Finally, she announced she had 
enough money. Enough for what? To 
give Janie as a Christmas gift the bride 
doll she had been yearning for all fall. 

We protested that we could buy the 
doll for Janie. Her answer was a firm 
“No.” That doll was what Janie wanted 
especially and that was what she Karen 
was going to give her. 

This loyalty is mutual. When Florence 
Fredrickson decided to make fancy cup- 
cakes for the valentine party at Janie’s 
school, Janie issued an ultimatum. Two 
cupcakes had to be saved for Karen. 
And they were. Janie carried them home 
herself and presented them to Karen. 

Karen first become aware that Janie 
would not grow up in a normal manner 
the winter that Janie stayed with my 
parents. It was dad, with his wonder- 
ful, understanding heart, who broke the 
news to her so gently and so gradually 
that at first even I was not aware of 
what he was doing. 

Mother usually takes care of the fam- 
ily correspondence, but dad began send- 
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x letters to Karen, all written in first 
erson as though from Janie herself. 
They included gay, amusing references 

a favorite record, a romp with the 
kittens or a walk with grandpa. Sand- 
wiched in were occasional references to 

e fact that she, Janie, would always 
ave to depend on someone else to write 
her letters, that she wouldn't be able to 
attend school at home in Anthon, that 
she aspired only to grow up to be 
mother’s big helper in the kitchen. Each 
of these letters, written by an 80-year- 
old grandfather to his small grand- 
daughter was a masterpiece. 

Karen’s friends wander in and out of 
our house at will. She has a succession 
of girl friends staying overnight with 
her. Their attitude towards Janie is the 
casual one they assume toward any- 
one’s little sister. I still treasure an off- 
hand comment made by Karen last 
summer. “Thank goodness Janie isn’t 
as big a pest as some other little kids 
I've seen.” That, as any parent of a 
young teenager well knows, was indeed 
high praise for little sister. 

We have endured grief, anguish, and 
even humiliation in having Janie at 
home with us. But more than balancing 
such occasional unpleasantness has been 
our satisfaction in watching her pro- 
gress, in helping her make the most of 
her meager abilities, and in having our 
family together. 


Editor's Note: Violet Lundquist is re- 
markable not only as a mother, but as a 
civic leader. Co-editor of the Anthon 
(pop. 770) Herald in Woodbury County 
with her husband, Vernon, she has won 
acclaim for her traffic safety campaign 
and her work in obtaining federal flood 
control funds for Little Sioux. She is 
also a district executive for the lowa 
Heart Association. 

In the course of preparing this article, 
we had occasion to meet Janie and 
found her a warm, lively child—affec- 
tionate, well-behaved, and responsive. 

We also asked the State Hospitals at 
the University of lowa, lowa City, to 
comment on the article. The following 
excerpts are taken from a letter from 
Dr. Robert B. Kugel, Assistant Profes- 
sor, Department of Pediatrics: 

"We have here a unit called the Child 
Development Clinic whose foundation 
is to provide evaluation of children who 
are suspected of being mentally retarded 
and to make recommendations for prop- 
er management. For many reasons it is 
far more difficult to provide really 
skilled management. I think the prob- 
lems to which Mrs. Lundquist refers in 


her article are ones with which we are 
all very familiar and ones with which 
we have a great deal of sympathy. 

"The public at large is certainly fuliy 
cognizant of the enormous strides that 
have been made in medicine over the 
past several decades. Today discoveries 
are being made at such a rapid rate that 
it is almost impossible for any practi- 
tioner of medicine to be fully abreast of 
all of them. Nevertheless, the same pub- 
lic that is impressed with our achieve- 
ments may at times become restive when 
confronted with the unknowns that also 
plague the medical profession. Physi- 
cians, too, are perhaps, on the one hand, 
impressed with the advancement that 
has been made and on the other hand, 
often reluctant to indicate where our 
knowledge fails us. Possibly these two 
factors have contributed to the profes- 
sion’s willingness to assume a dogmatic 
attitude in areas where knowledge cer- 
tainly does not permit this. And so we 
see a dilemma. The public expects us 
to know about how to handle all things 
pertaining to health and welfare of 
themselves and their children and we 
are inclined to feel we are perhaps 
able to do this. 





































Her older sister reads to Janie on the front porch of their white, frame home. 


As a consequence, advice pertaining 
to retarded children frequently has been 
given in the past with considerable force 
of authority. Within the past five to 
ten years, many parents, strengthened by 
the knowledge of what others are do- 
ing, have resisted this dictum that their 
children should be placed in an institu- 
tion. We have seen frequently that their 
decision to leave the child in his home 
has resulted, not in catastrophe, but in 
success and happiness for all concerned. 
It is only fair to point out, however, 
that this is not universally the case. 
This situation is not new to the medical 
profession. There have been others, 
either singly or collectively in the past, 
who have challenged what was then 
held as dogma. Such people as Lister, 
Pasteur and Semmelweis would be 
cardinal examples. Although the con- 
cepts that these people held were re- 
sisted and the proponents scorned, they 
are now well accepted. So it would 
seem that the people like Mrs. Lund- 
quist have a real point. The medical 
profession may need other examples 
such as this brought to their attention. 
They will need some documentation in 
order to be further convinced.” 
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An old commemorative postcard, above, is captioned""W.C. (Billy) Robinson and the machine in which he met the aviator’s fate.” 


BILLY ROBINSON: Pioneer Iowa Aviator 


by JIM GEORGE 


Photos by Harold Miller 





View of Robinson's monoplane at Grinnell. It preceded biplane. 


Robinson's neighbor, Mrs. Axie French, inspects engine of his 


design which is preserved at Grinnell College. She can remem- 


ber him trying out his plane engine along their dirt street. 
















In the pre-World War I era, this Grinnell 


pilot broke the American distance record, 


was killed in trying for an altitude one. 


’ WAS forty-four years ago when Billy Robinson dipped 
a wing in passing over his hometown of Grinnell enroute 
to establishing a new American flying record. The pilot, who 
had left Des Moines at 10:56 on the morning of October 17, 
1914, was wished goodspeed by blowing whistles and waving 
homefolk crowded on Grinnell roofs. 

At 2:35 the plane sponsored by the Des Moines Capital 
and the Chicago Tribune was sighted over Sycamore, Illinois, 


about 30 miles west of its Chicago destination. Then the | 
clouds closed in so low that Robinson dared not fly below | 
them. Fearing that he might overshoot Chicago and wind up | 
in Lake Michigan, the Iowa flyer landed at Kentland, Indiana, | 


about 80 miles southeast of Chicago at 3:40. 


The Grinnell aviator, carrying a package of letters by | 
government authority, had been in the air four hours and § 
forty-four minutes. In that time he had traveled 390 miles, | 


exceeding the American record by 125 miles. His average 
speed had been 80 miles an hour, a spectacular feat in 
those days. 


A year and a half later on March 11, 1916, Billy set out § 


to establish another record 
altitude mark. Robinson had previously been up to 14,000 
feet. Using a biplane manufactured by his Grinnell Aeroplane 
Company, he took off from a local field. The plane plum- 
(Continued on page 51) 


to break the 17,000 ft. American § 
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The Hen and I 


Dr. J. E. Salsbury has built an empire on poultry prescriptions. 
Now 70, the founder still heads his sizable Charles City concern. 


Charles City man familiar with 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories recent- 
ly punned, “It’s a story of ‘Arsenic and 
Old Lace.’ ”’ 

As far as it goes, this highly cap- 
sulized version of Dr. J. E. Salsbury’s 
life is quite fitting. Salsbury, 
learned the lace making trade in Eng- 
land before founding the Charles City 
firm which bears his name, is a major 
producer of a form of arsenic. 

Here the similarity stops. The organic 
arsenic compound produced by Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories is designed not to 
kill unhappy old men, but to stimulate 
growth in poultry and livestock. And 
it is just one of some three dozen prod- 
ucts produced by the firm. 

To make and sell poultry products 
the Laboratories employs 387 people, 
including 84 salesmen; uses 10,000 tons 
of raw material every year; and an- 
nually runs through 125 million gallons 
of water. Its annual gross income is re- 
puted to be $8,000,000. 

The Charles City firm, which dates 
its beginning back to 1923, is still owned 
and managed by the Salsburys. At 70, 
Dr. J. E. Salsbury continues to be active 
in the business as its president. Im- 
mediately under him is his son, Dr. 
John Salsbury, vice-president and gen- 
Around their hometown 
they are commonly referred to as “Dr. 
Joe” and “Dr. John.” 


who 


eral manager. 


Dr. Joe’s interest in poultry goes back 
to his English boyhood when he grew 
fancy fowl as a hobby. He grew up in 
Long Eaton, England, where he was 
born in 1887. Salsbury’s father was a 
lace maker and Dr. Joe spent his early 
years learning the designing, drafting, 
and weaving of lace from his family. 

At the age of 21, Salsbury decided to 
come to this country because, “I heard 
you could make all sorts of money over 
here—people said you could practically 
pick money off the trees. So I set sail 


by LARRY CAMPBELL 


from England on Saturday, April 24, 
1909.” 

After getting his bearings by visiting 
relatives in this country and Canada, 
young Salsbury took a job in a Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, lace manufactur- 
ing plant. It didn’t last long, however, 
nor did two other lace making hitches 
at Alton, Rhode Island, and Zion City, 
Illinois. 


Dr. J. E. Salsbury and his son, Dr. John Salsbury, 


“By then I'd had enough of it—I 
thought I'd go see what California 
looked like. So I went out there and 
worked picking oranges and lemons near 
Riverside. Then I met a veterinarian and 
became interested in the work—so I 
went to study at the Kansas City Vet- 
erinary College.” 

During the summer of his freshman 
year, Joe Salsbury worked as an assis- 





outside of their main plant. 
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During four-day poultry short courses, dealers learn about pathological conditions. 


tant to Dr. J. H. McLeod in Charles 
City and became impressed with the 
scenic northern Iowa city. Following his 
graduation in 1914, he started as an 
in Superior, Nebraska. The 
next year he was married and moved 
to the town of Western in the same 
state. During his eight years there, Sals- 
bury became more and more interested 


assistant 


in poultry diseases. 

In 1923 Dr. Joe returned to Charles 
City to take over Dr. McLeod's prac- 
tice. The Salsburys now had two chil- 
dren—John and Frances (now Mrs. T. 
W. Zbornik). In making the move he 


Production center buildings, all new in the last 12 years, include pharmaceutical (foreground), biological (left), chemical. 
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kept in mind that he ‘‘wanted to de- 
velop the manufacturing of poultry 
products.” 

Salsbury’s earliest customers were lo- 
cal farmers who came to him for poul- 
try prescriptions. Soon they were joined 
by large poultry breeders, attracted by 
his magazine articles on poultry diseases 
and his prominence at many poultry 
shows. Dr. Joe found himself involved 
in the mail order business. 

“I used to do all of my own secre- 
tary work, the billing, write the letters 
and my literature,” Salsbury recalls. 
“I'd give a thousand dollars to have my 





old Oliver typewriter back. I'd also keep 
track of the sales, and do my own com 
pounding. Those were the days when 
we worked regularly until twelve a 
night.” 

His wife helped the doctor much of 
the time and his son, John, was “my 
first employee. When he was eight or 
nine, he’d take the orders to the post 
office with a little red wagon.” 

Dr. J. E. Salsbury hired his first paid 
worker in 1924, and in 1926 brought 
three salesmen into the organization 
One of them, Herman Bos, is still with 
the company as sales and advertising 
director. In 1929 the firm, then known 
as “Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry Service Com- 
pany,” built a plant of its own. This 
“Jackson Street Building” served as the 
company’s production center for the 
next eleven years. 

In 1930 the firm opened its first 
branch office at Vineland, New Jersey. 
Since that time the company has estab- 
lished branch offices throughout the 
United States. It also has agents in 30 
countries including such unlikely sound- 
ing places as Hong Kong, Thailand, 
Arabia, and Liberia. 

Research has always played a signifi- 
cant role in the growth of the Salsbury 
company. Today 59 of the Charles City 


employees are engaged in discovering | 


new disease preventatives and cures. 


Arsenic is one of the best examples | 


of the results of the Dr. Salsbury’s | 
Laboratories’ research program. 
working to discover a coccidiosis reme- 
dy, Salsbury researchers found a form 
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of organic arsenic that was not as toxic 
as many of the arsenics and therefore 
less dangerous. 

Not only was this compound effective 
against coccidiosis, but also, stimulated 
growth in chickens with less feed. 

Later research showed that this arse- 
nic compound also gave the same results 
when used with animals. The most re- 
cent research findings indicate that by 
feeding this chemical to hogs the amount 
of backfat is reduced, resulting in pork 
with a higher ratio of lean to fat meat. 

This arsenic compound, called “3- 
Nitro,” has become one of the Lab- 
oratories’ major products. Nearly all 
of it is sold to feed manufacturers who 
add it to their feeds. 

Other important Salsbury’s firsts in- 
clude vaccines for two major poultry 
diseases, Newcastle disease and _ infec- 
tious bronchitis, that can be adminis- 
tered in the drinking water. This makes 
it possible to control these diseases with- 
out catching and inoculating each in- 
dividual bird. 

As a result of this research and of 
continued service to its customers, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories outgrew its phys- 
ical facilities during World War IL. 
Fortunately the company had completed 
a new building for pharmaceutical man- 
ufacture in 1941. 

In 1948 the company completed its 
largest building, a new Pharmaceutics 
Building. One bank of machines in this 
building can manufacture a million pills 
a day, a considerable change from the 
early 1920's when members of the fam- 
ily worked late into the night filling 
gelatin capsules by hand. The huge 
Pharmaceutics building was soon joined 
by a Chemical Synthesis building and a 
Biologics building. These three hand- 
some structures stand just outside the 
city limits of Charles City on a well 
landscaped tract of land. 

In the Biologics building, where hu- 
midity, temperature, and even air pres- 
sure are controlled, workers inoculate 
millions of live chick embryos to pro- 
duce vaccine for a number of poultry 
diseases. 

Also near the city is the Salsbury re- 
search farm, a 55-acre plot of land 
where thousands of chickens and turkeys 
are raised each year. New products are 
constantly being tested on these birds, 
which are raised under conditions as 
near as possible to those of the average 
producer. 

Dr. J. E. has turned over the active 
management of the organization to his 
son, although the founder shows no 
signs of slowing down. (He has a 
brother in England who's 90; a sister, 
also living in England, is 84. Two other 





In quality control lab, raw materials and finished products undergo standard tests. 





























During the last year Dr. Joseph Salsbury has taken up amateur radio as a hobby. 


brothers in England are over 65.) 
Interested only in the future (‘I don’t 
have any time for the past’), Salsbury 
is proud of the fact that he’s been a 
Rotarian, Elk, and a Mason for al- 
most 30 years, is an active member of the 
Baptist Church, and has spent a great 
deal of time abroad, much of it to con- 
sult foreign scientists and attend inter- 
national meetings of trade associations. 
The elder Dr. Salsbury is also well- 
known for his philanthropic ventures— 
both he and the company offer several 
scholarships and_ fellowships — but 
doesn’t care to talk about them be- 
cause, “I don’t have much time for 
people who blow about things like that.”’ 


“Dr. John,” as Salsbury’s employees 
know the founder’s son, received his 
B. S. and D. V. M. degrees from Iowa 
State College in 1940. He took over the 
reins of the business in 1945. Tall, well- 
built Dr. John is at first appearance re- 
served, almost shy, and easy-going. 

He is, however, a driving force in 
the company and in community activi- 
ties. The father of five children—three 
girls and two boys—Dr. John is vice- 
president of the Charles City Lion’s 
Club; past-president of the Charles City 
Chamber of Commerce; deacon, former 
trustee, and chairman of the building 
fund of the Charles City Congregational 
Church. He is also active in numerous 


The research farm east of Charles City houses 12,000 to 15,000 chickens and turkeys. 





























otuer local organizations and in trade 
associations. 

One of his chief interests is the Boy 
Scouts. A member of the Winnebago 
and National councils of the Boy Scouts, 
he’s now also a local post advisor—"‘It 
takes a lot of work to work your way 
down from the top to the bottom in 
Boy Scouts.” In his capacity as local 
post advisor he’s in charge of a group 
of 17 boys. Speaking of a recent hike 
and camp-out he had taken the group 
on, he commented with a wide smile, 
“IT realize I'm 40 now.” But he takes 
the group on a camping expedition 
once a month. 

Change is constant in a business such 
as Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. In its 
thirty years of existence the company 
has failed to bring out a new product 
in only nine of those years. In some it 
has brought out as many as ten. Brands 
are constantly being established, im- 
proved, changed, and discontinued. At 
times the concern has diversified out 
of the poultry business—such as into 
DDT products immediately after World 
War II—but has usually drawn back 
to its original interests. 

Today the changes are coming as 
much in the marketing of poultry in- 
dustry products as in their formulation. 
About 1950 the era of feed medication 
arrived—with the feed manufacturers 
adding the medications that had prev- 
iously been mixed by the poultry raiser. 
The increasing importance of antibiotics 
and other low-level additives, coupled 
with the advent of huge bulk cus- 
tomers among the feed manufacturers, 
has lured a number of pharmaceutical 
houses into the poultry field. 

The trend toward the mass produc- 
tion of broilers and eggs has also had 
its effect. “In the past,” Dr. John 
points out, “we've sold through retail 
deaiers—hatcherymen, drug stores, and 
feed stores; but with the integration 
of the broiler industry, and to some 
extent the laying industry, we are now 
selling directly to those large integrated 
operators as well as the retailers.” 

Another new wrinkle is a shift of 
philosophy in poultry medicine. “It’s a 
lot cheaper to prevent the disease than 
to treat it,” Dr. John puts it. “Where 
possible, there’s been a big shift to pre- 
vention rather than treatment.” 

To keep their salesmen, dealers, and 
customers up with the changes in their 
industry, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
continues to carry on an extensive train- 
ing program. During short-courses in 
Charles City dealers, for example, are 
told of mew research findings, the 
proper uses of Salsbury products, and 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Beautiful gardens set the stage for Tulip Time. A replica windmill and small lagoon are added attractions of Sunken Gardens. 


Dutch Treat, Pella Style 


Tulip Time stresses heritage to young. 


by BUD STICKLER 


N August of 1847 a band of Hol- 

landers fleeing religious intolerance 
boarded four sailing ships bound for 
America. Lead by Hendrik Pieter Scholte, 
the group of over 700 people made their 
way from Baltimore to Keokuk via the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. From there 
on to Pella most of them walked as 
wagons carried their baggage and their 
gold in a great brass-bound chest. 

Since 1935 the descendants of these 
immigrants have commemorated their 
journey with a celebration at tulip time. 
This year the event was held, as is 


usual, the second weekend in May. Over 
100,000 visitors were drawn to the small 
(pop. 4,427) central Iowa city to see the 
massed displays of tulips and to witness 
the round of other events. 

The same program was followed each 
day of the three-day festival, so that 
visitors could see everything in one trip 
At ten in the morning tractor-drawn 
wagons started on tours of the local 
places of interest, following the ‘tulip 
lanes’ formed by parking plantings, and 
continued throughout the day. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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SVEVE EVE gee 


As Pella’s townfi;ld Ri 


Bright street dM bands 


In street scrubbing before Volks Parade, women wield brushes as men, big and little, supply the water. 


Dreaming perhaps, Pella girls survey Queen's float. Young and old—kids wait in antique buggy. 





Youngsters love the windmill at the Sunken Gardens. 


each olners klompen (wooden shoes) while waiting for their cue to begin a traditional Dutch folk dance in street. 
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An unexpected thrill comes 
to this Dutch miss as she receives 


an award. Most of the colorful 


j costumes are made by local women. 
all 
- 


Somewhat inconguously, Pella 


boy spins a yo-yo during a lull in 


the proceedings. Wooden shoes 
are stocked in the local shoe stores. 
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VIEUX FAUBOURG by George Rouault 


[he title of this painting in the collection of the Des Moines Art Center 
is translated “Old Suburb.” It is subtitled “Suffer the Little Children to 
Come Unto Me.” The 3214”x41” oil was a gift of Mr and Mrs. Sidney 
Brody of Beverly Hills, California, in 1953. 

One of the leading masters of this century, Georges Rouault (1871-1958) 
was apprenticed at 14 to a maker of stained glass in his native Paris. 
He studied art at night. A prize in Gustave Moreau’s class for a series of 
religious subjects (a theme he used throughout his life) first brought him 
recognition. On the death of Moreau in 1898, he was appointed curator of 
the Moreau Museum, but later became identified with the “Fauves” (a 
term derisively applied by critics meaning “wild beasts’). In 1939 he 
burned more than 300 of his canvases, calling them inferior. 


























The Des Moines Art Center, now celebrating its tenth 
anniversary, has been headed for the past seven years 
by Dwight Kirsch, who will leave soon to devote 

more time to creative work. Here are his reflections 
on his work there -- the similarity between his 


boyhood home on the plains and lus long-time lowa 


HOME ON THE HILL 


O TELL my story, some questions have to be answered: 
How did I ever get to be an Art Center Director? Just 
what is an Art Center? And what does a Director do? 

In the course of my life a lot of different things have 
caught my interest, so I have been a jack-of-all-trades in Art. 
But it all adds up now. Some of the reasons for being ready 
to tackle an art director's job were in the way I was raised 
and grew up. 

An Art Center is like a home of a big family with 
lots of relatives, neighbors, and friends. They drop 
by DWIGHT KIRSCH in and bring things; but they nearly always take 
¥ something away, too. They are interested in many 
different fields, so they usually have a good time 

when they come to visit. 

A friend of mine, Loren Eiseley, also formerly from Ne- 
braska, wrote one sentence that may be the key: “Family 
life is a fact that underlies everything else about man—his 
capacity for absorbing culture, his ability to learn—every- 
thing, in short, that enables us to call him human.”* That 


* “Adventures of the Mind I,"’ Saturday Evening Post, April 26, 1958. 





1950: During his first year. Kirsch gives slide lecture on Mexico. On front row, 4tl 
from r., is James Morrison, a talented banker-artist who died three years later. 





1 memorial collection is dedicated to him. The Karl Matterns are at his right. 
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1952; Kirsch gives a gallery talk on Walt Kuhn's paintings. 


1953: A coffee break in the Art Center's basement dining room. 








is the way it was with me and my family, I realize now 

I was a farm boy, youngest of six: three girls and three 
boys. My folks and grandparents were pioneers in Nebraska. 
We lived in a big square house on a hill, finished the year 
I was born, in 1899. My Mother was a Gifford, first-born 
of nine children. Guthrie County, Iowa, was her birthplace. 
My Father's folks were Germans, who were among the in- 
dependent souls that left South Germany in 1848, coming 
to Pennsylvania, then to Wisconsin, then homesteading in 
Nebraska. My Father, Fred, was the youngest of six chil- 
dren, like myself. 

We always had a lot of folks around our farmhouse, 
visiting for long stretches because the cooking was good and 
there was plenty of it We have three serving kitchens 
in the Art Center; there are lunches, suppers, teas, and coffees 
to bring people in and make them feel good when they look 
at Art and talk about it. 

My Mother had a way with house plants—the front parlor 
was full of them, by a big south window . We have big 
windows at the Art Center, and there are plants (some tree 
size) all over the place. People in Des Moines found out I 
like plants, so they have brought them to the Center. The 
plants have done so well, they are too big to take home; so 
the plants stay at the Art Center. They make the place 
seem more like home. 

We always had music in our farm home—mouth harps, 
autoharps, a fiddle, a banjo, and a guitar; also a piano- 
organ, and later a piano, which I learned to play. One 
brother played a cornet. Uncle Jake sang hymns, in a way 
to tear your heart out (but he was the happiest one of the 
family ) We have good music programs at the Art 
Center. Some of us even sing or whistle at our work there. 

The folks used to read aloud at home by coal-oil lamp- 
light, taking turns. We had good books, and even the 
country school had a library The Des Moines Art 
Center has a library, too—across the hall from my office. 
My bookshelves at home are overflowing. We use books 
to learn about Art. 

Our farm was on Turkey Creek, with woods and rolling 
hills. The pastures were virgin prairie, full of wildflowers 
and with meadow larks. There were great places for a kid 
to play, alone or with others. Best of all was a big old clay 








BOYHOOD DAYS [) 


Top: "My mother and father playing guitar 
in our farmhouse parlor. Note plants by south window. 
The painting on the wall is by a maiden great-aunt. 
Smoke is from the flash-powder.” Middle-left: “I revisit 
school, age 13, a H. S. sophomore, 
wearing sweater in class colors.” Middle-right: “Uncle Jake 
Kirsch. Later, he wore dark glasses.” Lower-ieft: “Age 
12, a ‘serious-minded’ freshman home from Pawnee High 
School for Lower-right: “On the 
farm, age of 13, with my pet pigeon named ‘Robert.’” 
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bank where I collected rocks, and dug different clays to make 
pitchers or pots, Indian heads and figures; or to roll into hard 
marbles. We sometimes baked these in the kitchen oven 
Our Art Center has classes for kids and grownups to learn 
to make things of clay, and kilns to fire the best of them. 
The Art Center owns some wonderful pieces of sculpture; 
we encourage people to touch it, to get the feel of the 
modeling or carving. 

I went to a country school called “New Home’’—a mile 
and a half on foot from our place. We didn’t have much 
art there; but I always knew I wanted to be an artist, and 
everyone encouraged the idea. I was the one at school that 
got to do big things on the blackboard in colored chalks, 
for special seasons: turkeys and pumpkins for Thanksgiving, 
Santa Claus and reindeer for Christmas. All the school kids 
had me help them invent Valentines and May Baskets, 
mostly out of scraps, stuck together with flour paste 
At the Des Moines Art Center school kids draw, paint, and 
invent things—-colored scraps stuck together are now called 
collage’ and can be high art when well done. 

In our big family, Uncle Jake was the special favorite, the 
center of home life. He was my Father’s oldest brother (fifty 
years older than I) and totally blind from age 35. He always 
lived with us and took care of us all. He was my first and 
steadiest art patron. Instead of just giving me money he 
hired me to do his Christmas cards, and to do portraits of 
him, or of others in the family. Later on he used to buy 
my water colors to give as birthday or wedding presents to 
many of his friends We have a Rental-Sales Gallery 
at the Art Center where you can get original paintings or 
pots by lowans, to have at home or to give your friends. 

Uncle Jake never forgot what things looked like after he 
went blind. So he taught me about how precious eyes are, 





1957: Kirsch demonstrates painting in Japanese sumi ink. He 
had just returned from a six-month trip through the Orient. 
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and how to use them when you 
have them. He had one very 
cute trick: he would get me to 
describe a painting of mine— 
color and all. This he would 
remember, word for word, and 
then he amazed people who 
called on us by telling them 
these details Maybe that 
is how I started to learn hou 
to give a gallery talk, to tell 
the salient points about an art 
work so graphically that any- 
one could shut his eyes and 
still see it. 

My three sisters often gave 
me water colors, brushes, and 
paper for presents. . . I have 
liked doing demonstrations and 
teaching water colors about 
the best of anything | have done at the Art Center. 

My sisters also gave me a “Buster Brown” box camera fot 
Christmas when I was nine. Photography has been one of 
my continuous hobbies ever since . We have photography 
thows at the Des Moines Art Center, and a dark room. | 
have made several thousand color slides (since 1926 when I 
went to Europe) and they are very useful for lectures. | 
have shown slides in rural communities and big towns all 
over Nebraska, Kansas, and lowa; elsewhere, too, including 
the Art Center. 

After country school I went to the county seat, then to 
the State Capital to finish high school and University. At 
Nebraska U., I started to take art courses. Graduating at 
age 20, I went to the Big City (New York) and soon found 
it cost plenty of money to jive there and attend Art School. 

Since then I have made a living by doing art work of 
many kinds. You have to do a lot of funny things to make 
a living with art. But most of them have added useful 
knowledge and skills to prepare me for an Art Director's job. 

I have never taken courses on how to be a commercial artist, 
an interior decorator, a teacher, or an administrator, yet I have 
learned to do all these things, professionally, for pay. There 
were many other things I tried: designing stage sets, working 
for publications (college annuals, humor magazines, bro- 
chures, and newspapers); doing etchings, block prints, silk 
screen prints; and refinishing furniture and old picture frames. 

All of these have come in handy, as the saying goes . 
Some days i think that running an Art Center is more like 
having a notion store. There is a little of everything, interest- 
ing and useful there, but at times it is hard to locate. 

On other days an Art Center seems more like an entertain- 
ment racket; a circus, a side show, or a series of "pitch-acts” 
at the Midway of a Fair—to bring people in and keep them 
happy. 

Maybe that is why my own special symbolic picture among 
paintings owned at the Art Center is Kuniyoshi’s “Amazing 
Juggler.” With gay colors and adventurous pattern, the artist 
seems to be saying: “This Act is impossible, you know, but 
let’s be gay about it!” 

That’s the way it is with an Art Center Director. After 
seven long years the old juggling act is slowing down, and 
I know it. So I’m going to go back to the ambition I started 
with as a boy. I have always wanted to be an artist; and 
from here on out, there may still be time . 

But the Des Moines Art Center should always be a home 
on the hill to a great big family of lowans, and their friends; 
and | hope they will always keep it that way. 


“Amazing Juggler’ 
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THE POINT SYSTEM 


HERE can be no doubt that the 

“shock” reaction to the recently 
instituted ten-point system for suspend- 
ing driver's licenses* has had a salu- 
brious effect on Iowa driving habits. 

It is with some hesitation, then, that 
this small objecting voice is raised against 
two aspects of the system. First, it is 
of questionable legality in many respects 
and may constitute a real invasion of 
private rights. Second, it attaches im- 
mense importance to “unrealistic” local 
speed limits and the actions of a some- 
times-addled local constabulary. 

Let’s examine the system itself for a 
moment. Of the violations for which 
10 points are immediately charged, all 
but two are old hat—speeding in excess 
of 20 m.p.h. over the limit and viola- 
tion of restricted license. The others 
have been specifically spelled out by 
law before. 

In discussing the ten-point system, 
therefore, we are mainly concerned with 
speeding; behavior in property damage 





*On April 1, 1958, the new point system 
for suspending driver’s licenses went into ef- 
fect. It was promulgated by the Commissioner 
of the Department of Public Safety, Russell 
I. Brown. Under the system a license is lifted 
after a driver has accumulated 10 points, 
values being assigned for various offenses. 
The minimum suspension is for 30 days. If 
a driver has no violations within a twelve 
month period, five points will be deducted 
from. his tally. Brown also announced that 
car plates were being picked up in a number 
of cases to prevent drivers from continuing 
to drive while their licenses were suspended. 

Points are assigned as follows: 10—driving 
under influence of intoxicating liquor or drugs, 
manslaughter in which vehicle is involved, 
felony in which vehicle is involved, perjury, 
leaving scene of personal injury accident or 
death, speeding in excess of 20 m.p.h. over 
limit, driving while license suspended, unlaw- 
ful use of license, violation of restricted li- 
cense, 2nd offense of reckless driving, 3rd 
speeding offense in 12 months; 7-—failure to 
report accident, leaving scene of property 
damage accident, reckless or careless driving ; 
5—speeding 11 to 20 m.p.h. over limit, im- 
proper passing, stop sign, traffic signal, fail- 
ure to have control, wrong side of road; 4— 
speeding 5 to 10 m.p.h. over limit, failure to 
signal; 3—improper turning; 2—following too 
closely, failure to dim lights, faulty equipment, 
all other warning and memorandum tickets. 


accidents; improper passing, turning, 
stopping; failure to have control; and 
driving on the wrong side of the road 
At the same time we must remember 
that in certain instances a driving or 
faulty equipment ticket of any kind can 
add on a crucial two points. 

Now let's take a look at the laws 
giving the Public Safety Commissioner 
power to suspend. Here is the code sec- 
tion cited: 


321.210 Authority to suspend. The 
department is hereby authorized to 
suspend the license of an operator 
or chauffeur without preliminary 
hearing upon a showing by its 
records or other sufficient evidence 
that the licensee: 

1. Has committed an offense for 
which mandatory revocation of li- 
cense is required upon conviction. 
2. Is an habitually reckless or neg- 
ligent driver of a motor vehicle. 
3. Is an habitual violator of the 
traffic laws. 

4. Is incompetent to drive a motor 
vehicle. 

5. Has permitted an unlawful or 
fraudulent use of such license. 

6. Has committed an offense in 
another state which if committed 
in this state would be grounds for 
suspension or revocation. 


In discussing the new aspects of the 
ten-point system, then, we are really 
concerned with parts 2, 3, and 4. It is 
highly questionable if 4 would even 
apply in most cases. Lawyers with 
whom we have gone over this section 
agree that the key word is “habitual.” 
Eventually, much of the debate on the 
system will probably evolve around 
whether one or two or even three of- 
fenses constitute “habitual” bad driving. 

There is one other matter of question- 
able authority—that of taking the li- 
cense plates of suspended drivers. We 
recently wrote Russell Brown about this 
and were told that it is done under 
Section 321A.17 of the Iowa Code. 


Only the first paragraph of this section 
is applicable. It is as follows: 


“Whenever the commissioner, un- 
der any law of this state, suspends 
or revokes the license of any person 
upon receiving record of a convic- 
tion or a forfeiture of bail, the com- 
missioner shall also suspend the 
registration for all motor vehicles 
registered in the name of such per- 
son, except that he shall not sus- 
pend such registration, unless other- 
wise required by law, if such per- 
son has previously given or shall 
immediately give and thereafter 
maintain proof of financial respon- 
sibility with respect to all motor 
vehicles registered by such person.” 
Our lawyers feel that this section ap- 

plies only to financial responsibility, i. e., 
to those not insured. 
The Implications 

Iowa's Attorney General, Norman 
Erbe, tells us that no effort has been 
made by the Department of Public Safe- 
ty to obtain an official Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion on the legality of the 
system as it was announced in the press. 
Informal conferences did establish that 
an internal “guide” system could be in- 
stitute within the bounds prescribed by 
law, Lut there appears to us to be a 
questica if the 10-point system is a 
guide or a rule, even if amendable. 
And thereon hangs the system. 

It seems rather peculiar that some of 
the newspapers who have been most 
outspoken of individual rights and lib- 
erties would be so eager to ignore them 
in this instance. Is championship of 
freedom a matter of convenience? 

The Application 

Even though it was perfectly legal to 
drive 80 m.p.h. at night not long ago, 
we agree that anyone going this speed 
now on our highways at night should 
be dealt with severely. Possibly the 
present law of requiring three speeding 
convictions in a year is lenient for such 
open road violations. But we must face 
the fact that a large percentage of our 
speeding violations occur in town. 

Recently a member of the state high- 
way commission lashed out at “un- 
realistic’ speed limits in a number of 
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municipalities. As the law is now writ- 
ten local authorities have complete jur- 
isdiction within their city limits for 
setting speed zones within certain pre- 
scribed boundaries. The highway com- 
mission has no authority. 

It would be an excellent idea for the 
next legislature to give the commission 
the authority to regulate the speed 
zones, stop signs, and traffic signals on 
state roads within cities—those built 
with state funds. In the meantime we 
must face the situation where poorly 
marked 45 m.p.h. or 55 m.p.h. zones 
may exist miles from any building. We 
have a sheaf of examples of local “speed 
traps,’ where even the most careful 
driver may be caught doing 20 miles 
over the limit without realizing it. 

In most instances the motorist is lucky, 
or the local police are sensible in their 
interpretation of the speed requirements. 
However, it is not uncommon for a per- 
son to be caught by some small-minded 
policeman who is out to “get” drivers. 

The point system also opens the door 
for “stinkers’—and we have a few of 
them nearly everywhere, even on the 
state highway patrol—to conduct a field 
day. In one Iowa city the police are now 
issuing reckless driving tickets fur most 
speeding violations, just to quicken sus- 
pensions. 

What could happen to you, for in- 
stance, if you were arrested every time 
you accidentally clipped a yellow line in 
passing (5 points) or failed to signal a 
turn continuously from 100 feet in ad- 
vance (3 points)? 

A rigid and dogmatic point system 
gives little allowance for such minor 
violations. 

Neither does the system as it is con- 
stituted pay much heed to such basic 
accident-causers as too-slow-moving ve- 
hicles, which force even reasonably cau- 
tious drivers to take chances, or cars 
plodding out on the highway from 
country intersections. (We would like 
to see the truck speed limits raised and 
to have shoulders built on all major 
highways so they could be used by farm 
vehicles. ) 

Who Gets the Bite? 

To a degree these objections on en- 
forcement are concerned with trivia. 
But for a salesman who drives 50,000 
miles a year in lowa—and many of them 
do—they are of real concern. One minor 
ticket every 15,000 miles could mean the 
salesman is deprived of his livelihood. 

On the other hand we are not con- 
vinced the system is really much of a 
deterent to the young highway menances 
who are involved in a large percent of 
our accidents. Thirty days may be an 
inconvenience, but it is hardly a catas- 
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trophe as long as you can double date 
in a friend’s heap. 
Final Reflections 

One of the good things about the 
point system is that it has dramatically 
pointed up many of the weaknesses in 
our present traffic laws, in our police 
departments, and in our lower courts. 
It may well lead to some badly needed 
changes in the law. 

Two charges of reckless driving, for 
example, require mandatory revocation 
under the present code—and no time 
limit is set. This appears to be an un- 
usually severe provision in view of the 
variations in determining what consti- 
tutes reckless driving and since the 
speeding section calls for three offenses 
in a twelve-month period for revocation. 

The get-tough policy on revocations 
is basically a good idea, although it 
might be better to put license-lifting in 
the hands of our courts—if we must 
have it. The ten point system’s sweep- 
ing nature—its inflexibility in making 
allowance for the circumstances involved 
in an offense; its failure to consider the 
minority, as well as the majority; and 
its questionable legality—taises serious 
doubts about its advisability. 





DOUBLE BEAUTY 
Short Memory Section: One of the 
girls pictured early in the Des Moines 
Tribune’s numbered “City of Beauty” 
series was featured again recently—120 
later, to be explicit. 





IOWA IN MADRID 


E thought Harlan Miller would 
surely notice it on his trip around 
the world, but since he hasn’t men- 
tioned the news, we'll let you in on the 
surprise. There's a Cafe Iowa in Ma- 
drid, Spain. And its no coincidence. 
Shenandoahan, John McNeilly, dis- 
covered it when he was over there this 
spring. His curiosity piqued, John looked 
up the proprietor and found he had 
visited our state as a child. Our Spanish 
friend doesn’t recall much about the 
trip, but he remembers his father de- 
scribing Iowa as very beautiful. John 
reports the restaurant on Calle Serano 
is a real credit to the Land Between 
the Rivers. 


FINE FRIENDS 


HERE'S a fellow in Fort Dodge 
who has been carrying on one prac- 
tical joke almost a dozen years now, 

according to our informants. 
It all started when he decided to send 


friends in Minneapolis a blind Christmas 
card signed simply “John and Martha.” 
It was addressed from another city, of 
course. The next year he sent another 
with the same signature, but added a 
printed line giving their last name. 

About the third year, he decided to 
give the couple a child and sent along 
a birth announcement. Then he had 
the imaginary friend transferred to Cali- 
fornia and, several years later, to Mexico 
City. Suitable news items were for- 
warded—ones set and proofed by an 
obliging newspaper friend. Other friends 
acted as the go-betweens in mailing the 
messages. 

On discovering that one of his ac- 
quaintances occasionally traveled through 
the twin cities, the Fort Dodge man had 
him call the couple and announce that 
it was “John,” that he was just calling 
between trains or planes and couldn't 
stop but he just wanted to ask how their 
family was. Then “John” asked such 
personal questions that the poor couple 
didn’t dare question him as to his 
identity. 

Not too long ago, he felt that the 
imaginary couple’s little girl was about 
old enough for a dance recital. A hand- 
some program ws given a one-copy 
printing and dispatched northward. We 
haven't had any recent reports on this 
friendship except that it was mellowing 
nicely. 


EASTWARD MARCH 


E’VE always been fascinated by 

the Wall Drug Store signs that 
relieve the driving monotony in western 
South Dakota. (And been sorry, as 
most travelers, that the same amount 
of enterprise hasn't been put into the 
store as went into the signs.) Now, it 
appears, W. D. is marching eastward. 
We spotted one of their boards between 
Charles City and New Hampton. 





UNSUNG HEROES 


HERE has been a lot of discussion 
lately about the over-attention given 
to our athletes and the under-attention 
devoted to our schoiars. The extreme 
advocates of this viewpoint have even 
gone so far to advocate that sports pages 
should be abolished in favor of brain 
pages, or something like that. We'll 
have to admit it has interesting possi- 
bilities, but even in the event such a 
transition should occur, we might still 
be in a state of potentially dangerous 
specialization. 
How about the college bridge team, 
for instance? Recently, we were startled 
to stumble on the news that Iowa had 
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won national honors in the vaunted 
circles of the silent shuffle. Perhaps we 
just missed it in the Iowa press, but the 
news leaped at us from the pages of 
the New York Times—two University 
of Iowa students had topped the heap 
in the national intercollegiate bridge 
tournament. 

In the contest each pair of players 
remained in the North-South or East- 
West position throughout. Terry E. 
Campbell and Peter A. Kemble of Iowa 
as North-South men earned a perfect 
eight pars. Two Cornell men _ took 
honors for East-West, but with only 
seven pars. 

In true provincial spirit The Times 
reported the play of hands only from 
the East-West position. This is too bad 
as we might have been able to give a 
sports-writer’s account of the play other- 
wise. As it is we can only reflect here 
is another facet of Iowa collegiate life 
deserving of recognition by its own win- 
ning spirit. Possibly a colorful coach is 
all that is needed to correct this over- 
sight—perhaps it is a field where the 
University might appreciate the talents 
of Evashevski. Perhaps? 





TV SURPRISES 


AST fall the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 

Company in Fort Madison installed 

a television system to guard their plant 

gates. One of the few installations of its 

kind in the country, the private circuit 

has already paid for itself in wages 
saved. 

Through a monitor set, loudspeakers, 
and electrically-controlled gate-locks, one 
guard can now watch four entrances to 
the factory. President Walter Sheaffer 
tells of several amusing incidents which 
have occurred since the cameras and 
speakers were hooked up. 

One concerns an Australian executive 
in Iowa for a visit. One day he tried 
to enter through a gate unsuccessfully. 
Then the guard recognized him and a 
voice from nowhere said, “Go ahead 
and try it now.” 

The Australian man looked around 
wildly. The voice came back, “Go on, 
just step up and open it.” Shakily, he 
finally did. 

When the system was quite new, a 
local man took his wife to the gate for 
her night shift. As she went through the 
entrance he shouted after her, “Good 
night, honey.” 

To his great surprise, a deep male 
voice boomed back, “Good night.” 
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ART 


HOSE who have felt past Iowa Art- 

ists Shows at the Des Moines Art 
Center have lacked variety, particularly 
for those indifferent to extreme abstrac- 
tion, rejoiced in this year’s exhibit. In 
size, subject, and style there was a 
happy mixture. Many of the departures 
were made by familiar artists revealing 
a new phase—in recent exhibits, anyway 

of their work. 

Marvin Cone, for example, had one 
of his abstractions on show as well as a 
painting of a door, the latter being a 
subject he is fond of portraying. James 
Lechay exhibited a large and airy por- 
trait of “Marguerite Young, Poet.” It 
was a refreshing departure in subject 
and in colors. Karl Mattern’s water- 
color was suggestive of his well-known 
style of oil landscapes, but his oil paint- 
ing was something new. Stuart Edie’s 
landscape was different in subject as 
well as technique. 

The excellence of selections was doub- 
ly emphasized by those who chanced to 
see the 5th Midwest Biennial Exhibition 
at the Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha. 
With twice as many works on display, 
the Biennial had possibly half as many 
good pieces as Des Moines, and a large 
percentage of those were by Iowa artists. 

Among the paintings selected for 
honors was one called ‘““Grandma’s and 
Grandpa’s Farm” by a Nebraska wom- 
an. One could not help but feel that 
the prize was a bow, if that is the 
word, to the art tastes of the Omaha 
World-Herald. (They reciprocated the 
favor by giving it a good play.) Per- 
haps the painter of the so-called ‘“‘primi- 
tive’ was a better judge of her abilities 
than the panel—she had priced it at 
$45, the lowest tag on any painting in 
the show. 

Iowans receiving honors in Omaha 
were Humbert Albrizio (with an excel- 
lent metal ‘“Mask’’), Byron Burford, 
Stan Hess, May M. Hohlen, Mauricio 
Lasansky, and James Lechay. Together 
they copped six of the twenty-one honor- 
able mentions. 

Probably the most controversial show 
of the year was one assembled by the 
Iowa State Teachers College art faculty 
for a show at the Grout Historical Mu- 
seum in Waterloo. After the show had 
been on display for two weeks, two 


works by Paul Smith were withdrawn 
by the trustees after two women pro- 
tested that children should not see them. 
Editorials, articles, and letters, particu- 
larly in the Waterloo Courier, have gone 
into the matter at length. 

Essentially the same show, including 
the two excluded works, later went on 
display at ISTC where we saw it. It is 
a very good exhibit with some top cali- 
ber work. One of the Smith pieces is 
a pen and ink drawing of two small 
figures embracing under a tall tree. 
The figures are nude in an abstract 
manner— no more so than an Abner 
Dean character. The other questioned 
work, an oil, is of a rather obese fe- 
male with sagging breasts greeting a 
small boy. The figures are symbolic and 
done in a flat manner. Those familiar 
with Smith’s work have been astonished 
that anyone would consider them off- 
color in any way. The problem seems 
to be that some women self-identify 
themselves with the subjects and are 
insulted. 

The Grout authorities have a right 
to select the works to be shown, but 
after a painting or drawing has been 
on exhibit for two weeks it appears ill- 
considered to remove it on the objection 
of two women. The reflection, unfor- 
tunately, ends on the artist—who hardly 
deserves such treatment or criticism. 


THEATER 


In a sort of double billing routine, 
Iowa's two leading amateur theater 
groups blossomed forth with the same 
ambitious musical in mid-May. “Guys 
and Dolls” went on the boards for the 
Des Moines Community Playhouse and 
the Cedar Rapids Community Theater. 
Producers of both must have wistfully 
contemplated an exchange of costumes 
for the huge casts required. 


BOOKS 


An annual publishing event with an 
Iowa flavor is the “O. Henry Awards 
Prize Stories.” The 1958 volume is 
edited as usual by Paul Engle, assisted 
this year by Curt Harnack, a familiar 
name to Iowan readers. 

In commenting on the seventeen short 
stories, the editors noted the decline 
in the number of Southern-locale and 
children-oriented pieces and the large 
number of women writers. They also 
felt the book has a greater diversity. 

The subject matter of the stories and 
their locations are indeed varied, but 
the total impact is a feeling that most 
of the writers are out of the same 
school—rather like viewing the paint- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Heroes and Hangings 


(Continued from page 11) 
crops of corn and oats with their only 
complaint the lack of a home market. 
Most of their products had to be ship- 
ped to Dubuque where beef sold at 
ily and 5 cents, pork at 7 cents, oats 
at 32 cents, and corn at 30 cents. 

The farmers wanted gold, but the 
buyers refused to give it and the editor 
of the paper sternly told the farmers 
to give up their idea or they would 
have to carry their products back home 
with them. 

The great panic of 1857 was begin- 
ning to be felt. It hit Andrew especially 
hard but the town refused to give up 
and began a new fight to win back the 
county seat. 

The town of 
failed in its battle with Bellevue and 


Fulton had recently 
charges were plentiful that more votes 
had been cast than there were voters 
on either side. 

Andrew petitioned for an election but 
Democrat Judge Kelso refused to honor 
the petition. Finally, the Republicans 
placed an old settler of Andrew, Joseph 
H. Smith, on the bench, and a bitter 
legal battle began in the county courts 
as to whether an election should be held 
allowing the voters to choose between 
Bellevue and Andrew. 

Loyal citizens from the two towns 
packed the courtroom during the verbal 
battles and by the time the actual elec- 
tion was held, feeling ran so high that 
a member of the Bellevue forces on the 
upper floor of the hotel fired “an ordi- 
nary household utensil of pottery” at 
the Commander-in-chief of the Andrew 
forces. 

Despite the explosive qualities of the 
situation, Andrew won the election, and 
the county seat, in 1861, although Bel- 
levue tried twice to get it back again. 
The stone courthouse which had been 
built by the people of Andrew was sold 
to the county for a third of its cost as 
an added point in Andrew's favor. 

Mob rule returned to the town briefly 
in April, 1867, during the famous Wat- 
kins murder trial, said to be the greatest 
leyal battle of Jackson County. Samuel 
P. Watkins and two accomplices, John 
B. Bucklin and Calvin Nelson, were 
charged with the cold-blcoded murder 
near Cottonville of the young and well- 
liked Civil War veteran, Samuel S. 
Cronk. Threats of lynching ran through 
the crowds gathered outside the Andrew 
courthouse, but no demonstration was 
made when the prisoners were taken to 
the old: stone jail. That night a mob 
under leader Robert Black took over the 
town, placing pickets at the outskirts to 
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prevent anyone spreading word of what 
was happening. Mob leaders announced 
they would hang the three prisoners the 
next morning at 9 o'clock but they 
didn’t seize them, because they were 
confident that the old jail would offer 
no resistance. 

Sheriff Winfield Scott had other 
ideas. Early the next morning a small 
boy on horseback rode out of town. He 
told the picket he was going after his 
mother’s cows but the moment he was 
out of sight he headed his galloping 
horse for Maquoketa, carrying the sher- 
iff’s urgent note asking him for armed 
reinforcements. 

Meanwhile, in Andrew, the sheriff 
had found only five men willing to help 
him: Levi Keck, J. M. Fitzgerald, T. E. 
Blanchard, and two others whose names 
are not recorded. Most of the mob went 
home to spend the night and do chores. 
Before they had returned in the morning, 
the sheriff and his five armed men had 
taken the three prisoners to the second 
floor of the stone courthouse and partial- 
ly floored the stair opening with lumber. 

When the mob of about 150 men ar- 
rived and demanded the prisoners, the 
sheriff curtly assured them that the 
“first man who showed his head in the 
stairway would have it blowed off.” 

After some arguing among themselves, 
the crowd asked the sheriff to come 
down and talk things over, pledging him 
safe conduct back to the second floor. 

Sheriff Belden gave his word of honor 
that he would take the prisoners to Du- 
buque that very day and place them in 
what was then considered the strongest 
jail in the state. He also promised that 
he would be personally responsible for 
their appearance when court convened. 
This satisfied the mob which agreed to 
disperse. 

Shortly after the peaceful settlement 
was reached, about thirty armed men 
galloped in from Maquoketa, too late 
to be of any help. 

The case was finally tried in Clinton 
County but after a series of legal eva- 
sions, all three men were freed. Later, 
Watkins was accused of two other mur- 
ders. For the second one, he was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment at hard 
labor in the penitentiary at Fort Madi- 
son, where he died. Some people around 
Andrew always maintained that if the 
leader of the earlier mobs had been 
present when the sheriff defended Wat- 
kins in the courthouse, Watkins would 
have been lynched and his subsequent 
victims would have lived. 

Within six short years the people of 
Andrew had something else to talk 
about—rumors of maladministration in 
the county government. In his memoirs 





William Graham reports that these ru- 
mors were proved well founded, and as 
a result the county seat was moved to 
Maquoketa in 1873, where it has re- 
mained ever since. 

Two years later the Salem Lutheran 
congregation in Andrew erected the 
beautiful Gothic-type stone church 
whose steeple today still dominates the 
skyline of the town. Previous to this 
time, the Lutherans had been meeting 
in the stone orphanage they built to 
accommodate the numerous orphans in 
the area, many resulting from the Civil 
War. An early newspaper item also in- 
dicates that for a time, the orphans used 
buildings originally erected by Wartburg 
Normal College which was moved to 
Waverly in 1879. 

The Lutheran church building cost 
$3,000, and its attractive interior was 
furnished with many imports from Ger- 
many. The zealous congregation also 
constructed a building for its Lutheran 
school and in 1925 a large addition was 
made to the rear of the church building 
and the main part was redecorated. 
Eventually the orphanage was discon- 
tinued and the stone building torn down, 
but the church itself continues to thrive, 
an important part of community life 
today. 

In 1881 the people of Andrew were 
saddened by news of the death of the 
town’s “favorite son,” Ansel Briggs. Lit- 
tle has been recorded of his life after he 
left Andrew around 1856. It is known 
that he married the mother of his old 
friend, Judge Bradley, and that she died 
in 1859. The next year Briggs was drawn 
to Colorado by the gold strike excite- 
ment. Three years later he went on to 
Montana. Finally, he spent the last six 
years of his life with his son, John, in 
Omaha, where he died May 5, 1881, 
after a five week's illness with stomach 
ulcers. Three days before his death, the 
indomitable Briggs was still active. 

In the years following his burial at 
Omaha, a movement was started to 
bring his remains back to Andrew where 
an appropriate monument could be 
erected. School children contributed pen- 
nies to the cause and in 1909 State 
Representative J. W. Ellis completed 
the project successfully. 

September 22 of that year was a big 
day in Andrew. The flag-draped streets 
were crowded with dignitaries, reporters, 
and spectators from all over the state. 
In the pretty hillside cemetery which 
Briggs had donated to the town, some 
visitors even climbed trees to get a bet- 
ter view of the dedication ceremonies. 

After selections by the Andrew band, 
Briggs’ granddaughter unveiled the im- 
pressive 22-foot-high monument of white 
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Barre granite from the first governor’s 
native state of Vermont. Resting on a 
granite base, the monolith was two feet 
six inches at the base, twelve feet in 
height, and twenty inches square at the 
top, weighing in all 30,000 pounds. On 
the west side was an outline map of 
lowa; on the north, a bronze medallion 
life-size portrait of Briggs with an in- 
scription reading: 

Ansel Briggs 1806-1881 

Governor 1846-1850 

Erected by the State of Iowa 

To honor the memory of its 

First Governor 1909 

(Act 33rd G. A.) 

Governor Carroll accepted the monu- 
ment on behalf of the state and then 
Briggs’ life and his special accom- 
plishments as governor were reviewed 
by ex-governor Larrabee, Senators Frud- 
den, DeArmand, Wilson, Representa- 
tives Boettger and Balluff, and Judge 
Graham. W. C. Gregory, who gave the 
main address, described Ansel Briggs as 
“a man of noble and perfect mound 
physically, dignified and commanding, 
without austerity; sociable, but not gar- 
rulous; friendly, but not sycophantic; 
modest, but not bashful; loyal to his 
party, but mot dogmatic; true to his 
family, loyal to his friends, kind to his 
neighbors, and an honest man.” 

The town of Andrew has had other 
heroes, but none so well-known as 
Briggs. Tombstones in the little cemetery 
date back to 1854, and many of them 
mark the graves of soldiers from our 
major wars. Robert M. Losey from An- 
drew was killed in Norway in 1940 
while serving as a military observer for 
the United States. 

A hero in a different field, yet a man 
with the courage to carry out his dar- 
ing new ideas, was John S. Tebben, born 
to pioneer settlers homesteading in a 
rock house near Andrew in 1853. When 
he was only twenty, John Tebben made 
up his mind that “if the government 
was good enough to give the land to 
the settlers, the people should be good 
enough to take care of it the way nature 
intended. I decided . to save the 
land as much as possible for future 
generations I tried to convince 
others that the plan had its good points, 
but nearly everyone I talked to just 
laughed at me and said that I should 
go further west when my land started 
to go down the river.” 

For the next sixty years in his spare 
time from farming, Tebben worked 
early and late, conserving his soil with 
methods years ahead of his time: con- 
tour furrowing, crop rotation, diversion 
ditches, sod humps, grass waterways, 
and gravity type dams. 





In the 1930’s conservation experts 
from the Maquoketa CCC camp re- 
ported that Tebben’s farm had 4 to 4 
more top soil than the average farm of 
his same topography. They credited him 
with being the pioneer soil conservation- 
ist in the nation. Many of his ideas were 
finally accepted as sound agricultural 
practices. 

He continued helping his tenants on 
his farm until he was 79. Then he re- 
tired to Andrew to live with one of his 
four daughters until his death on 
March 2, 1937. 

Another farmer who participated in 
much of the town’s history is Henry 
Goettler, Senior. His Bavarian parents 
brought him as a six-weeks-old baby to 
the Goettler farm north of Andrew in 
1867 where he lived until last year. 
One of his four children now farms the 
home place. Mr. Goettler is believed to 
be the oldest person who has lived in 
the Andrew community most of his life. 

Alert and active, the 90-year-old man 
remembers seeing teams of oxen around 
Andrew in his youth. He recalls the 
wolves that killed the livestock, and he 
also remembers the popularity of the 
famous spring at the north edge of 
town from which people without cis- 
terns or wells hauled their water. 

“I knew Ansel Briggs,” adds Mr. 
Goettler. “He was a tall man, very 
strong. He pulled a hundred-foot log 
across the stream by his cabin one time.” 

With a population of 290, Andrew 
of today is only slightly changed from 
Briggs’ time. The school, consolidated 
two years ago, has 360 pupils and a re- 
cent $190,000 bond issue is providing a 
new addition. Mayor Ben McGowan 
lists some of the town’s other assets as: 
the Andrew Savings Bank with over 
$3,000,000 in resources, a feed mill and 
creamery housed in the old stone court- 
house, a large meat locker, two grocery 
markets, hardware store, novelty store, 
two taverns, three service stations, a 
post office with four mail routes, and 
three churches: Catliolic, Presbyterian, 
and Salem Lutheran. 

The old stone county jail in the town 
square now has a nice apartment in it 
and the rest of the building is used for 
the town jail and the fire truck. 

Next to the Royal Blue store run by 
descendants of the pioneer Mohlenhoff 
family is a giant elm tree with a boulder 
bearing the plaque, “This marks the 
tree which was planted by Ansel S. 
Briggs, Andrew’s honored citizen, Iowa's 
first governor, 1846-1850, Dedicated by 
A. bh. 4 Bi, 1925." 

Five years ago a fire next door badly 
damaged the top branches, but the ma- 
jestic tree has survived that mishap 





along with the other hardships of its 
more than a century of living. It seems 
to be as determined to survive as An- 
drew itself. 


TRAVEL NOTE: Andrew is located on 
highway 62 between Maquoketa and 
Bellevue. This is very scenic country, 
especially between Andrew and the Mis- 
sissippi. Maquoketa Caves State Park is 
well worth visiting and is not far away. 
If you want to stay overnight in the 
vicinity, Maquoketa has a good hotel, 
The Decker House. We do not recom- 
mend eating in Andrew. 





Pioneer Iowa Aviator 


(Continued from page 32) 
meted to earth a few miles south of 
Grinnell shortly afterward. In the fire 
following the crash the barograph was 
destroyed so that no one knows whether 
he achieved his goal. 

Various explanations have been given 
for the accident. Robinson had a weak 
heart and some believe he may have had 
a fatal attack. Others surmise that the 
plane’s wings iced up. Robinson’s best 
friend and sometimes business partner, 
Charles Hink, recalls that Billy had told 
him he planned to replace the control 
stick with a wheel for better leverage 
on the ailerons. Then in his haste to set 
the record, he decided he didn’t have 
time to make the change. Hink says 
that he advised him against the flight, 
fearing the chances in not succeeding 
were too great. 

Charley Hink was the first boy Billy 
Robinson met when he moved to Grin- 
nell at the age of twelve and they re- 
mained close friends until his death 
nineteen years later. Robinson had been 
born in Redfield, South Dakota, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1884. His mother, Mrs. 
Franklin Robinson, a widow, came to 
live in Grinnell in 1896. Her four boys 
helped support the family—Billy work- 
ing for Walter Preston, a Grinnell 
handy man who had a bicycle and gen- 
eral repair shop. (His early life is 
reminiscent of the Wright brothers and 
Glen Curtiss. ) 

Hink recalls that Billy’s mechanical 
genius became evident at an early age. 
“While in junior high, he built a gas 
engine that ran. Billy built the forms 
out of wood and had the castings made. 
That was while he was working at 
Preston's. Billy quit school after a year 
or two in high school, but he continued 
his interest in mechanics.” 

In 1909 Robinson and Hink went into 
partnership and bought out the Preston 
bike shop. They sold and serviced Buicks 
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and E. M. F.s (a car make of that day). 
When Billy’s interest turned to flying, 
Hink helped him build a glider which 
they were able to fly a block. 

The success with the glider turned 
Robinson’s interests solely to airplanes. 
Knowing a machine he designed could 
fly, he turned his efforts to producing 
engines. By degrees he developed one 
of the first radial air-cooled engines 
used in aircraft. By this time Hink and 
Robinson had broken up their partner- 
ship, but remained good friends. 

In 1913 local businessmen helped Rob- 
inson start the Grinnell Aeroplane Com- 
pany. With this backing Billy built five 
airplanes—monoplanes and biplanes. He 
also trained pilots. 

The fame that came to Billy for his 
1914 record for continuous flight (and 
as the second aviator to carry the U. S. 
mail) brought him an invitation from 
Harvey Firestone in the early days of 
World War I to attend a conference in 
Washington. A few of the nation’s top 
mechanical minds were to seek ways 
and means of developing U. S. material 
for the war effort. 

It looked for a moment as if Billy 
would not be able to go. “Billy never 
had any money, but lots of brains,” 
Hink recalls. The only clothes he owned 
were the overalls and shirt on his back. 
Fortunately, the two friends were the 
same size, so Charley loaned him his 
best suit and sent him off to the meet- 
ing in style. 

“He was never very strong physical- 
ly,” Hink remembers, ‘‘and he had lost 
the sight of one eye in an accident. 
Billy was a small man with a violent 
temper who took a lot of teasing be- 
cause of his little goatee. But Billy never 
said a cross word to me.” 

Robinson and his wife Katie had 
three children — Donna, Luella, and 
Harold. The family left Grinnell shortly 
after his death and have had almost no 
contact with the town since. One of the 
daughters did stop to visit Hink, now 
72 and a successful inventor and manu- 
facturer, a couple of years ago. 

The Grinnell Register that carried the 
account of Robinson’s crash described 
him as “Our valiant little aviator.” To- 
day there are few reminders left of the 
esteemed local boy—a pile of rocks in 
the field where he crashed (intended for 
a memorial that failed to materialize), 
an engine in a Grinnell College base- 
ment, and a few personal memories. 
At times, however, conversation does get 
around to wistful contemplation of the 
aircraft center that might have deve- 
loped on the Poweshiek County prairie, 
and to the scrappy little genius who 
could have sparked it. 
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Our Outmoded Courts 


(Continued from page 17) 


just as great in the courts as it is in 
business, but it is almost entirely absent. 

The answer to this problem is well 
known. The chief justice of the supreme 
court should be appointed from among 
the members of the court by the gov- 
ernor; he should serve permanently (not 
the rotating system we now have); and 
he should be given administrative au- 
thority to use the entire judicial force 
of the state to best advantage. He 
should also have authority to appoint 
chief judges in the several districts of 
the trial court, to have similar powers 
within their districts. 

The administrative judge principle 
has been proposed in a number of 
places, but it has been adopted only in 
New Jersey and the federal system, 
where it has achieved astounding re- 
sults. Elsewhere it has been defeated, 
for it has not been popular with some 
judges. 

These judges ought not to be criti- 
cized too harshly. Their opposition is 
understandable in view of the history of 
our judicial system. Our judiciary has 
a heritage of 1,000 years of almost 
complete freedom from supervision. The 
administrative judge proposal requires 
a complete reversal of thought. To be 
perfectly frank, I do not relish the pros- 
pect myself, but I suppose most people 
in business would also like to be free 
from supervision. 

In most states, opponents of the ad- 
ministrative judge proposal have de- 
feated it by watering it down to noth- 
ing or by making counter proposals 
which really amount to nothing. Some- 
times “judicial councils” have been sug- 
gested with authority to “study” and 
“recommend” the transfer of judges. Or 
“judicial conferences” have been pro- 
posed with authority to transfer a judge 
“with his consent.” 

Another suggestion has been to cut 
down the chief justice to a term rather 
than to let him serve permanently; then 
if he tries to change the old way of do- 
ing things, he can be eliminated at the 
end of his term. Still another proposa! 
has been to have the members of the 
court “elect” the chief justice, rather 
than to have him appointed by out- 
side authority. In business, this would 
amount to having the employees hire 
and fire the manager—one can imagine 
how much managing would be done. 
All of these suggestions are but win- 
dow dressing to cover up the old sys- 
tem. They are directed to one end, to 
keep the chief justice from really exer- 
cising supervision. 


The decision which we have to make 
here is very simple. Do we, or do we 
not, want effective management? If we 
do, then the answer, too, is very simple: 
quit tinkering and adopt the New Jersey 
system of demonstrated, proven effec- 
tiveness. 


3. Current Work Load Data 


The manager of a business concern 
could not use his personnel fully or keep 
the work moving properly if he did not 
have current information showing what 
is going on in the organization. Branch 
managers and field men are often re- 
quired to report their activities to the 
home office each night. 

The need for current information is 
the same in the courts. During the two 
month period when I was nearly idle, 
the chief justice or chief judge would 
have no way of knowing the situation 
unless reports were required. Business- 
men may be astonished tc learn that we 
have no such requirement in the courts. 

In New Jersey it has been discovered 
from experience that in order for the 
chief justice to function effectively, each 
judge must send in a report every Satur- 
day showing the time spent on the bench 
during the week and naming the cases 
handled. With all judges reporting un- 
der the same system, it soon becomes 
obvious where the light and heavy areas 
are. In addition, each clerk must send 
in a report every month showing pend- 
ing cases. 

During the early years there was 
great opposition to these reports in New 
Jersey, and there will be in Iowa. Here 
again, we are going against centuries of 
custom. It is naturally embarrassing to 
send in a report with little on it; yet, 
that information is exactly what is nec- 
essary if the judicial system is to be 
operated so that the public gets its 
money’s worth. 


4. Elimination of Politics 


In final analysis, a business institution 
will function no better than the people 
who run it. The same is true of the 
courts. The problem is to obtain and 
hold the finest judges. 

Historically, judges were appointed 
by the chief executive to serve perma- 
nently. This method is still used in Eng- 
land, the federal system, and some New 
England states. But during the period 
from 1830 to 1850, the spoils system 
and the long ballot became popular in 
this country, and many states swept 
their judges into politics. lowa followed 
this trend. 

Today, candidates for the lowa su- 
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preme and district courts are nominated 
by the political parties at conventions, 
and run on party tickets at the general 
election. These party conventions are 
usually dominated by the lawyers, so 
that when the judge ascends the bench, 
part of the individuals who practice 
before him are the lawyers who put and 
keep him there and the rest are from 
the other side. 

The political system of obtaining 
judges has two main drawbacks. One 
is that more and more leading lawyers 
are refusing to consider judicial office. 
It takes a lawyer years to build a prac- 
tice, and when he goes to the bench, his 
clients soon scatter. Lawyers know this. 
When judicial office is proposed, they 
balance their practice against their fu- 
ture on the bench under the fickle wand 
of politics. 

Iowa is becoming industrialized and 
we are becoming a two-party state. 
Probably this is good for government 
in general, but it is devastating over a 
period of time to a judicial system based 
on politics. For good judges cannot be 
obtained for a term or two like a legis- 
lator. The state will continue to get 
judges, it is true; but gradually the 
bench will degenerate into a group who 
could not make it at the bar. 

The other main drawback is that poli- 
tics drags forces into the courtroom that 
ought never to be there. Say that you 
have a case involving precious rights. 
It is being tried about a month before 
a political convention in which the 
judge is up for renomination. The law- 
yer on the other side of the case belongs 
to the judge’s party, indeed, he is chair- 
man of the county’s delegation to the 
impending convention which controls 
the judge’s job. But you and your law- 
yer are on the “wrong side,” politically. 

Litigants placed in this position natu- 
rally think about the political angle— 
they want an umpire who is not on 
either team. This places our judicial 
system in a had light. Furthermore, it 
is naive to suppose that the judge is 
not aware of the coming convention. 
Yet judges conscientiously try to do the 
right thing, and some of them even 
worry that they may lean over back- 
ward to be just. Thus are introduced 
into the courtroom a whole raft of 
extraneous matters which ought never to 
be there. How can they be eliminated? 

Obtaining Good Judges. Selection of 
judges by appointment is far superior 
to the elective method. The ordinary 
voter can, and will, inform himself 
about the policy makers, such as the 
legislators and the chief executive. But 
judges do not function in that area. 

(Continued on next page) 
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by Dorothy Reid 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

What is a Fireback? Is it something 
for a fireplace? 

Mrs. H. M. 

A fireback is a decorative piece of 
metal placed at the back of a fireplace 
for the purpose of reflecting more heat 
out into the room. 

Most of them were made of iron, but 
I have been told that some were of cop- 
per and bronze. 

I have not seen any in this part of 
the country, but if I do find one I cer- 
tainly intend to buy it. If you know of 
one and can use it, you will have an 
interesting addition to your collection of 
antiques. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

Could you describe a weaver’s chair? 
A dealer I know has what she calls a 
weaver’s chair, but it looks like a large 
high chair for an over-grown baby and 
I wonder if she is mistaken. 

Mrs. H. R. T. 


Weaver's chairs do look like high 
chairs—adult size. I have been told that 
they were a high-legged chair used be- 
side the loom. Some of them have rush 
seats and arms. 

Very few chairs of this type are found 
in our part of the country. I don’t know 
whether this is because they were not 
used much in the middlewest or because 
there was no particular use for them 
after the looms were discarded, so they 
were destroyed. — 

I would say that your dealer knows 
what she is talking about and if you 
can get the chair at a decent enough 
price, I suggest that you do so. You will 
find that there are many uses for a 
chair of this type. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I have several old combs that be- 
longed to my grandmother. They have 
long teeth and are jewel-trimmed. I 
would like to dispose of them, but do 
not know how much to ask for them. 
Could you give me some idea of what 
they are worth? 

Miss P. H. P. 

I would have to see the combs to 

have any idea what they are worth. I 


recently bought one at an antique show 
for four dollars and later bought a 
much prettier one for one dollar so that 
is the way things go. 

If you know a reliable dealer who 
buys at fair prices, I would suggest that 
you try selling them that way; or if not, 
you might set any price between one 
dollar and ten and offer them for sale 
yourself. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

What is the difference between Meis- 
sen and Dresden china? 

Mre. P. C. S. 

For years I thought that Meissen was 
merely a finer type of Dresden, but 
recently I read that the two are actually 
the same. My source says that the first 
Meissen was made in a laboratory in 
Meissen near Dresden and that all of 
this hard-paste porcelain may be rightly 
called by either name. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I have several ornate gilded picture 
frames that need repairing and some re- 
gilding, but can’t find anyone to do the 
work. 

If you could give me some instruc- 
tions on how to do this I might try 
it myself. 

Mrs. W. D. A. 

It is really a lot of fun to work on 
old frames. It is very rewarding, and 
may bring out artistic tendencies you 
are not aware that you possess. 

For filling in nicked places where 
there is quite a lot of plaster missing, 
I use patching plaster. I mix this with 
just enough water to make it pliable, 
and fill in the bare spot. To make 
indentations in order to follow simi- 
lar ones on the frame, I use a round 
toothpick. 

When the plaster is completely dry I 
then apply the gilt. Here is where your 
eye for color comes into play. Instead 
of using a prepared gilding paint, I 
use several. 

In the ILLBRONZE brand I buy an- 
tique gold, bright gold, and brass and 
with careful mixing it is possible to get 
that old burnished look. 

The trouble with most gilding res- 
toration is that it looks too flat-bright 
and what you want is a subtle shade 
that will give you overtones. 

Oh yes, in repairing the plaster, don’t 
try to follow the design on the frame 
exactly because you probably can’t. A 
few deep curving lines will probably 
do the trick beautifully. 
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Outmoded Courts 


(Continued from page 53) 
With them the question is one of profes- 
sional qualifications, and voters have 
little opportunity to inform themselves 
on that subject. Yet the open appoint- 
ment system, in which the governor can 
appoint any lawyer as judge as he 
wishes, often produces results based on 
politics. Some method of straining out 
the unqualified candidates is necessary. 

The American Bar Association has 
developed a plan after many years of 
study. Under the plan, a nonpartisan 
commission composed of lawyers and 
laymen carefully reviews the qualifica- 
tions and record of each candidate for 
judge and recommends the best indi- 
viduals to the governor, who appoints 
one of the nominees. Iowa should adopt 
this system for selecting its trial and 
appellate judges. The plan is in effect 
in one form or another in various courts 
of several states, and has been found 
to elevate the quality of appointments 
substantially. 

Holding Good Judges. For the su- 
preme court, we should adopt the New 
England system of tenure during “good 
behavior’’—that is, retention so long as 
the justice performs his duties properly. 
This system brings the ablest members 
of the legal profession to the high 
bench, and removes the supreme court 
from the pull and haul of current politi- 
cal issues. The state is assured of sta- 
bility and continuity in its high court. 
Thus the New England appellate tri- 
bunals, such as the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court, have been the 
most honored state courts in the nation. 
Such a system should be accompanied, 
however, by provisions for removal for 
cause and mandatory retirement at a 
specified age. 

Judges of the trial court pose a dif- 
ferent problem. They do not function 
in the refined atmosphere of the appel- 
late tribunal. They are continually in 
contact with litigants and lawyers in 
the heat and struggle of the trial when 
patience wears thin and tempers are on 
edge. Something more than the good 
behavior provision is required here. 
These judges should go before the peo- 
ple periodically on a nonpartisan ballot 
which simply asks, “Shall Judge Walter 
B. Jones be continued in office?” If a 
majority of the voters answer “‘yes,” the 
judge remains for another term. Other- 
wise, there is a vacancy to be filled by 
appointment. 

The beauty of elections of this kind 
is that trial judges know that if they 
perform well, they can stay in office. 
They need not fear being swept out on 
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national or state issues over which they 
have no control. Yet they are contin- 
ually mindful of deportment, realizing 
that they must periodically stand on 
their record at the elections. This sys- 
tem has been in effect in various Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, and Alabama courts 
for a number of years, and is a demon- 
strated success. 


Securing Adoption of 


These Principles 


Changes of the kind I have described 
depend for adoption on public accept- 
ance. Victory will not be won without 
a battle. There will be strong forces on 
both sides—on the one hand, public en- 
lightenment, and on the other, apathy, 
the opposition of some “ins” who stand 
to lose, and natural resistance to change. 

The magnitude of the task of educat- 
ing the public is not to be underesti- 
mated. The subject matter is difficult to 
explain. The opponents will use many 
seemingly sound arguments, and there 
will be catchy phrases. The plea, “They 
are taking away the poor man’s court!” 
has defeated many attempts elsewhere 
to abolish the justices of the peace. The 
cry, “They are going to make a dictator 
out of the chief justice!” has defeated 
proposals for an administrative judge in 
all but two jurisdictions. The assertion, 
“They want to take the judges away 
from the people!” has kept most courts 
in politics. 

But those of us who are working in 
this field believe that if you keep teach- 
ing and preaching the truth, the people 
will eventually see it. That is the pre- 
mise on which democracy is founded. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Judge Harvey Uhlenhopp is a gradu- 
ate of Grinnell College and the State 
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attorney and member of the lowa legis- 
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the bench of the District Court of lowa, 
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cial administration—the study of the ad- 
ministration of justice. He is chairman 
of the lowa State Bar Association's 
Committee on that subject. He is a 
director of the American Judicature 
Society, and a member of the Institute 
of Judicial Administration. 





Nautical Summer Home 


(Continued from page 24) 
extensively. The principal bathroom is 
done in gray. 

The lakeside recreation 
nected by an underground hall with the 
main house, is one of the finest features 
of the Bradley home. It has a bar, bath- 
room, and balcony on two sides. Drapes 
can be pulled along ceiling tracks to 
divide the large room into three bed- 
rooms for guests. 

The kitchen is at the front of the 
house and opens, over a counter, on the 
dining area. It has a charcoal grill with 
a rotisserie. A carport has been built on 
the highway side. 

The Bradleys, who built the home 
five years ago, have one daughter, Terry, 
who just completed her freshman year 
at the University of Nebraska. Mr. 
Bradley is a florist in Omaha. 


room, con- 





The Big Top is Doing Fine 
(Continued from page 15) 

tice in the center ring. The Conleys— 
six young people who represent the fifth 
generation of circus performers—do a 
bareback riding act billed as the Riding 
Fredericks. They have three horses in this 
act, and they are “breaking” a fourth. 
In this afternoon’s practice session, they 
may be teaching two little girls who are 
relatives of Freddie Conley to act as 
“top mounters” and ride around the 
ring standing on the shoulders of Fred- 
die and Eddie who, in turn, stand bare- 
back on the cantering horses. In Web- 
ster City during the matinee, the two 
little Conleys performed this part of the 
act successfully for the first time be- 
fore the audience. 

The hours just before the evening 
show are a time for rest and quiet on 
the circus grounds. Once supper and 
the practice session are out of the way, 
the show’s performers and working peo- 
ple alike catch what rest they can, for 
at 8:00 is the evening performance. 
After that, the tents must be taken 
down, and the canvas, the poles, the 
ring props, the seats, the animals, and 
everything else which goes to make the 
circus must be packed away in prepara- 
tion for the next town. The people of 
the circus know that the nights are 
pretty short. Daybreak comes all too 
soon. Then it is time to drive the fifty 
or seventy miles to the next town. 

In the words of the twenty-four-hour 
man: “We put her up. We take her 
down. Tomorrow we do it all over 
again. Same thing, but some other town.” 
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The Hen and I 


(Continued from page 36) 
are taught fundamentals of poultry di- 
sease recognition. Some colleges even 
send poultry husbandry students to hear 
the lectures. 

While holding to the practices it re- 
gards as sound, particularly in the 
service field, the Salsbury organization 
has kept a leading position in its field 
by being willing to invest, to change, to 
improve. Its research discoveries, new 
buildings, and Raymond Loewy-designed 
packages are all testimony to this. 

When you ask the 70-year-old founder 
why his company has grown, Dr. Joe 
says, with more than a hint of a gleam 
in his eyes, “. . . it might be that the 
products were good.” 





Dutch Treat, Pella Style 


(Continued from page 37) 


The formal entertainment began at 
one o'clock with the school children’s 
program which featured singing and 
dancing in skits. At 1:45 p.m. the street 
scrubbing got underway, followed by 
the coronation of the Tulip Queen one- 
half hour later. The parade which fol- 
lowed featured some fifty floats and 
a number of marching bands. Band 
drills and Dutch street dancers com- 
pleted the afternoon. 

In the evening there was a novelty 
program on the downtown stage while 
“Finian’s Rainbow’ was presented by 
Central College students. The college 
puts on a different musical every year. 
It is the only event for which there is 
a charge. 

The two principal tulip beds are at 
the Sunken Gardens, two blocks north 
of the square, and at the Home for the 
Aged. The bulbs in the latter garden 
were sent from the Netherlands as a 
token of gratitude for the aid Pella gave 
to that war-ravaged country. There are 
also a number of fine private tulip 
gardens. 

Pella does an excellent job of coping 
with the influx of visitors to its celebra- 
tion. The town’s official hostess, Mrs. 
Winifred Roorda, is a clearing house 
for those desiring housing. Various local 
organizations set up sandwich stands for 
noon lunches and many of the churches 
serve dinners. 

Among the points of interest in Pella 
are Central College, a miniature Dutch 
village (located in the high school 
gymnasium two blocks south of the 
square), outstanding churches, and un- 
usual homes. Pella is one of the few 

(Continued on next page) 
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“When I'm entertaining during the 
summer I try to take advantage of the 
fresh fruits and vegetables available. 
One of our favorites is a fruit punch 
called ‘Bowle’ in Europe. You can make 
it with any fresh fruit, but it is best 
with fresh strawberries. To make it you 
should use a crock like this .. .” 


And with a burst of energy Ille Nor- 
mile rushed out to her kitchen and re- 
turned seconds later triumphantly hold- 
ing an earthen pot with a lid. Married 
in 1950 to Price Normile of Des Moines, 
German-raised Ille has brought to Iowa 
a tradition of fine European cooking 
and a respect for local produce. 


“With strawberries,’ she continued 
enthusiastically, “‘you start the night be- 
fore by taking off the stems and putting 
the fruit in the crock. My basic recipe 
is for six people and calls for one pound 
of strawberries. Then you dust on one- 
half cup of powdered sugar. Pour a 
bottle of white table wine over it. Put 
on the lid and let stand overnight in a 
refrigerator or a cool place. The fruit 
absorbs the alcohol in the wine. 


“Just before the guests arrive the next 
day add another bottle of white wine, 
a bottle of sparkling water, and a couple 
of drops of lemon. Both bottles should 
be chilled. 


“Serve the punch in a glass or cup by 
ladling it out of the crock, including 
one of the berries. You shouldn’t use ice. 


“This punch is also good with fresh 
peaches. For six you use one and a half 
pounds of quartered, pealed peaches, and 
include a couple of stones. It can be 
made just an hour or two ahead in this 
case. Most people object to the dis- 
coloration of the peaches if left over- 
night. 

““Bowle’ is popular all over Europe, 
particularly along the Rhine,’”’ Mrs. Nor- 
mile explained. “In the spring it is made 
from a woodland herb—‘waldmeister” 
or woodruff, but I haven’t been able to 
find any around here.” Now the mother 
of two daughters Ille Normile’s home 
was Viersen, just outside Dusseldorf. 


Following the punch, Ille serves a 
meal that can be prepared well in ad- 
vance. Several times she tried aspics, 
but found they were not too popular 


among her friends. Now she relies on 
a menu such as the following: 


Huhnerbrustchen mit Champignons 
(Chicken Breast with Mushrooms) 
Risipisi (Rice with green peas) 
Green Salad Fruit compote 
Fruit Tart Coffee 


The chicken breasts are served either 
over or with the rice. For the salad she 
uses Boston lettuce with an oil, vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and a touch of garlic dress- 
ing. The fruit compote and tart are 
made with whatever fruits are available. 
The meal needs no last minute cooking. 

Chicken Breasts with Mushrooms 

(Serves 10) 

5 chicken breasts 

1 tsp. salt 

ly lb. butter 

1 4 oz. can or 1 carton mushrooms 

2 tablespoons flour 

2 cups chicken broth or water 

1 onion 

Skin breasts, salt slightly, brown light- 
ly in butter. Remove breasts from but- 
ter. Add to butter sliced mushrooms and 
finely chopped onions. Saute in butter. 
Dust with flour, add broth or water, 
add chicken breasts. (Can also add 4 
cup white wine). Can cook on top of 
stove or in oven. Let simmer for 34 hour. 


Risipisi 
1 cup rice 
Y, lb. butter or 34 cup shortening 
2 tsp. salt 


Y, lb. fresh peas or 14 can peas 

Cook peas in salt water. Cook rice in 
butter or shortening, with salt added, 
until soft. Then add peas and fold in. 
Sprinkle parmesan cheese over lightly. 

Can be kept hot in double boiler. Can 
also be made into a mold. Rinse mold 
in cold water, then press in rice and peas. 





ANOTHER PUNCH SUGGESTION 


Pineapple Punch 
(About 25 servings) 
tblspns. green tea 


3 4 cups sugar 
2 cups orange juice 

3 

1 


3 cups water 
1 qt. ginger ale 
1 qt. lime ice 


cups lemon juice 

qt. pineapple juice 

Pour 3 cups of freshly boiled water 
over the tea. Brew for about 3 minutes. 
Strain and cool. Extract juice from 
oranges and lemons. Add the pineapple 
juice and tea infusion. Boil sugar and 
water for 10 minutes to make a thin 
syrup. Chill and add to the fruit juice. 
Add ice and water to make 2 gallons. 
Add ginger ale just before serving. 

A tablespoon of lime or orange ice 
may be added to each serving to give 
color and flavor. 
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AXE MURDERS ADDENDA 
Sirs: 

I've read your piece about the Villisca 
murders with a great deal of interest. 
I was on the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
during those years and handled nearly 
every story dealing with it. 

For your own information, in the mid 
1920's, I got a letter from the managing 
editor of the Hartford, Connecticut, 
Courant saying that a chap named 
Kelly, of the same description as our 
little minister, had been arrested there 
for molesting several little girls. He said 
he had heard that Kelly had been in 
trouble in Iowa. 

We corresponded, and then [I lost 
track of the case. I don’t know whether 
Kelly was convicted. Later I learned he 


had died in Connecticut. 
JOHN M. HENRY, Des Moines 


THE MAYOR TOOK HIS ADVICE 
Sirs: 

I was keenly interested in your article 
on E. W. Sorber in the March issue of 
the IOWAN. 

You didn’t say so, so I wonder if 
you know that Sorber and Mrs. Lillian 
Cooper of St. Louis were married in 
1905 or 1906. They bought a hotel in 
Salem, Missouri, which they operated 
until his death some years later. She 
died a few years ago, and they are 
buried side by side in a Salem cemetery. 

Mrs. Cooper was my mother’s sister— 
my aunt. 

I met the old boy when I was a kid. 


He was really a character. 
FRANK MILES, Des Moines 


IOWA STATE 
Sirs: 

The Iowa State Centennial issue of 
the IOWAN is terrific—at least from 
the biased position where we sit. 

We were tremendously pleased with 
the manner in which you handled the 
most difficult assignment of condensing 
a hundred years of activity into a few 
pages. It takes extraordinary under- 
standing, skillful writing, and highly 
competent editing to produce such an 
outstanding job. 


Cc. BR. ELDER 
Director Information Service 
lowa State College, Ames 


Sirs: 


I have just finished reading the cur- 
rent issue of the IOWAN—all of it. 
I have been trying to find suitable words 
to express to you on behalf of the insti- 
tution our sincere appreciation for the 
job you have done in this magazine in 
dealing with the story of the service of 
this College to the people of Iowa and 
elsewhere. All I can say is that it is a 
magnificent job. 

JAMES E. HILTON, President 


Iowa State College 
es, Iowa 


Sirs: 

My congratulations to you on the 
recent issue featuring Iowa State Col- 
lege. It is a fine presentation of the 
work of the school, and a credit to 
your organization. 

E. F. GRAFF, Ames 


CORRECTION 
Sirs: 

Your issue on Iowa State College is a 
beauty! I was glad to see that you put 
athletics in proper perspective—even 
though I am an ardent sports fan. In 
the paragraph on track, however, it 
should be Ray Putnam and Lyle Chap- 
man. Both of these runners happen to 
be good friends of mine, so I was sorry 
to see their names combined. 

Name withheld on request 


ESPAGNA AT HOME 
Sirs: 

In the excellent article on Mauricio 
Lasansky which appeared in your 
December-January issue, the statement 
is made that the print entitled Espagna 
“may not be what everyone would want 
in his home” but is a must addition 
for any museum. 

We have had the print hanging in our 
home for more than a year. I find it a 
poignant expression of the tragedy that 
is Spain's today. It has a depth of feel- 
ing and a haunting expression, which, 
reveal the tragedy of the world in mean- 
ingful terms. 


MRS. MAURICE H. NOUN 
Des Moines 


Dutch Treat, Pella Style 


(Continued from page 55) 


towns in Iowa which reflects its heri- 
tage in its architecture. Several fine one- 
story frame and brick houses of distinct 
Netherlands origin are scattered through 
the town, but the largest group of 
authentic homes is just off the square 
on Highway 63 leading to Des Moines. 

Two of the outstanding homes have 
been restored by local residents. The 
old Wolters house is now maintained 
as a historical museum and the home 
of Dominie Henrik Pieter Scholte is 
perfectly preserved. Both house collec- 
tions of heirlooms and are open to 
the public. 

While its Tulip Time is a colorful 
and interesting event, Pella’s real ‘treat’ 
is in letting others share its remarkable 
heritage. 





In Review 


(Continued from page 49) 

ings of a strong-willed art teacher. 

With this reservation on form, and 
another smaller one on a little too much 
seriousness, it must be confessed that 
the stories are interesting, well told, and 
beautifully written. While not a prize 
winner, Jean Stafford’s “My Blithe, Sad 
Bird” is a particularly fascinating tale. 








Towa’s Coming Events 











JUNE 
10 Band Festival, Mason City 
13-14 Vosse Lag, Luther College, 
Decorah 
22 Iowa State Rose Show, Grout 
Museum, Waterloo 
JULY 
4-7 Aquarama, Guttenberg 
25-27 Governor's Day, Clear Lake 





CREDITS 
Cover: Illustration by Kar! Mattern, 
Des Moines. Back Cover: steel engrav- 
ing from 1875 Historical Atlas, State 
of Iowa. P. 3 Arthur Langford; p. 4 
Bert Vogel; p. 5 Donald Zook; p. 6-11 
Joan Liffring; p. 12-15 Norman Pike, 
except 15 (3) Floyd (Toke) Nelson; 
p. 17 drawing by Robert Shuler, Des 
Moines; p. 18-19 Carl Turk; p. 20 Lif- 
fring; p. 21 Tom Kent; p. 22-23 Lang- 
ford; p. 24-31 Gordon Adams; p. 32 
Harold Miller, Home Photo Service, 
Grinnell; p. 33 Larry Campbell; p. 34- 
36 from Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories; 
p. 37-41 Bud Stickler; p. 42 Joseph K. 
Brown; p. 43-46 from Dwight Kirsch; 
envelope design by Dale Ballantyne. 
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EW places, old faces. This has, of course, been an 

exciting issue to prepare. The saving grace in 
establishing the new format—the change was decided 
upon only after the last issue went to press—was the 
wealth of material on hand from some of our best 
free-lance writers and photographers. 

Take Nancy Gibbons Zook’s story on Andrew-Ansel- 
Briggs-vigilante committees. It had been biding time 
for over six months, waiting for space which never 
seemed to come available. We couldn’t bring ourselves 
to cutting it. Then the revolution, plenty of room, an 
ideal lead article. The illustrations worked out well, 
too, as Dubuque’s Bert Vogel had just submitted the 
color shot we have used. As for the black and white’s— 
most of them are the sensitive work of Joan Liffring. 
The Butterworth Inn exterior is by Nancy’s husband, 
Donald Zook. 

In “A Time for Discovery” we combined the work 
of Carl Turk (who is now with the Chicago Tribune), 
Joan Liffring, Arthur Langford, and Tom Kent. The 
latter’s bird picture is blown up from a stero slide, 
incidentally. Kent is now a medical student. 

Bud Stickler (Pella) and Larry Campbell (Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories) are both Iowa State graduate stu- 
dents who helped on the last issue and have done 
other work for The Iowan. 

Among the new faces are Judge Harvey Uhlenhopp 
of Hampton, Violet Lundquist of Anthon, and Norman 
Pike of Newton. Pike, an accountant with the Maytag 
Company, makes a hobby of visiting circuses and 
photographing them. He spent his vacation last sum- 
mer obtaining the story used in this issue. 

The work of two fine Des Moines artists is a spe- 
cial addition to this number. Karl Mattern, profes- 
sor of Art at Drake University, was associated with 
the University of Kansas for many years. He has paint- 
ings in the permanent collections of the Chicago Art 
Institute, the Brooklyn Museum, and the Wichita 
Museum, among others. He did the cover illustration. 

The drawing used with Judge Uhlenhopp’s article 
on our courts was done by Robert Shuler of Des 
Moines. He has a master’s degree from the University 
of Iowa and has taught art at the University of Illinois. 
He is now in business in Des Moines and teaches print- 
making part time at the Des Moines Art Center. 

Also in the art line, we might point out that the 
Rouault painting reproduced here is the first in a series 
of lowa-owned works The Iowan will exhibit. (Joe 
Brown, the photographer, lives in Des Moines.) 

One change you have surely noticed in particular is 
the shift of the columns entirely to the back of the 
book. This will allow some much-needed flexibility. 
One of them, Astray in Hawkeyeland, has been some- 
what changed in concept. Now signed, it will be more 
editorial in tone. 





GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied 
by addressed envelopes and return postage. The Iowan 
assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for them properly. 

Copyright 1958 by Sentinel Publishing Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news- 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por- 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced in 
whole or in part without prior written consent. 





Willard D. Archie, President 
David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 
Gordon Adams, Art and Production 





PRICES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50; two 
years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, $6. 
Gift subscriptions from subscribers: $6 per year for 
each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 





SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special rates to 
subscribers and on bulk orders. 





INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VI, $6; 
Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues to be bound, 
cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold on cover, 75¢. 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copies. 
These are made especially for us and have heavy, 
leatherette covers. Holds 10 to 12 copies. Returnable. 

lowa in Color—$1.00. The most beautiful booklet 
ever printed on Iowa. There are 32 pages of full-color 
pictures of Iowa scenes (taken from past Iowans). 
Printed on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have 
a supply of enclosure cards with any standard greeting 
for any occasion which we will enclose with your name 
signed or send to you. 

Back copies: 5O0¢ per copy for all issues through 
April-May, 1958, when available. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten past 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school children 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ extra 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspreads, 50¢. 
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An Announcement 


HIS June-July issue marks the advent of an exciting new 

era for The Iowan. It is also something of a publishing 
event. As far as we know, The Iowan is the first magazine 
carrying a considerable portion of advertising to drop it 
completely and turn entirely to subscribers for support with 
a greatly improved product. 

You can judge the first results of this change for yourself, 
but we might point out some of the features of this issue: 
The “process color” has been put entirely on the inside of 
the magazine. There are twice as many full color pictures as 
in the average issue for the past year. A “gatefold” has been 
added to allow us to continue having the feature, double- 
spread picture. 

The binding and cover are entirely new. They are the 
singly most expensive improvement to the magazine. The 
cover artist for this issue is Karl Mattern, head of the 
Drake art department and one of Iowa’s most outstanding 
painters. Other leading Iowa artists will contribute the covers 
of future issues. 

A variety of paper stocks have been used on the inside of 
the magazine and ‘the number of pages increased about one- 
fourth over our recent average—to say nothing of the space 
gained from dropping advertising. The page size has been 
enlarged slightly in width. 

By the use of “split-fountain” extra runs on nearly every 
section, we have spot color available for most of the pages 
in the magazine. 

The material in this issue is generally similar to that of 
past issues, except that we have been able to use more articles 
and to devote adequate space to all of our features. You can 
expect some gradual changes in this line as we seek more 
depth, more variety, more interest. One editorial addition is 
the full-color reproduction of an Iowa-owned painting. This 
is part of a series; you can look forward to seeing many 
more such paintings reproduced. 


Why the Change? 


For several years we have been considering various kinds 
of magazine “mockups” for a more nearly ideal publication. 
At the time many of these were devised no change was con- 
templated in The Iowan. But when we suddenly decided to 
switch our policies shortly after putting the April-May issue 
to press, our previous work took on an unexpected meaning. 

Basically, our thinking proceeded from the premise that we 
were in a strong position circulation-wise and in a rather 
weak one as far as advertising went. Advertising has always 
brought in less revenue for us, even on our best issues, than 
for most magazines; far less than we believe many of our 
subscribers supposed. 

What is more, the prospects for changing the advertising 
picture under our slow, but persistent circulation increase 
appeared dim. One possible solution was to down-grade the 
magazine, lower the price, and put our capital into circula- 
tion promotion. As personally distasteful as it might seem, 
this was probably the soundest approach. 
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We preferred to go the other direction—upgrade the maga- 
zine and charge the subscriber an honest price for it. To 
underline the change, the withdrawal cf advertising appeared 
a necessity. We made the move in the belief that a large 
majority of our subscribers would understand and approve 
of our decision, although it would make their copies more 
expensive. At the same time we decided to drop our present 
newsstand distribution system. 

As in all business decisions, there are numerous minor 
ramifications which are too involved to examine here. How- 
ever, we believe you can sense the general trend of our 
thinking and hope you find the prospects as exciting as we do. 


What Will It Cost? 


Our new price scale is built on a sincere gratitude towards 
our present subscribers. Many have been with us since the 
very beginning, and even some of the newest ones have been 
our most enthusiastic supporters. The NEW Iowan can suc- 
ceed only by holding your loyalty. 

In the first place, we will serve out all present subscrip- 
tions, no matter how long they have to run. 

Then, all present subscribers (and any who subscribe be- 
fore July 31, 1958) will be allowed to extend their sub- 
scriptions at the rate of only $5.00 a year (six issues). 
(Donors of gift subscriptions will be given the same privilege). 

This is the lowest rate available to anyone—and is even 
well below the rate for subscription agents or agencies. You 
will be able to enjoy it as long as your subscription remains 
in force. 

At the same time, the regular prices for The Iowan will 
go up to $1.50 per issue and $7.50 per year. This means that 
as a PRIVILEGED SUBSCRIBER (as we have named our 
present subscribers) you will enjoy a savings of 45% on the 
single copy price and of 3344% on the one year price. 

What is more, you will be able to buy single copies and 
bound volumes at a special discount. 

If you are a subscriber you will be able to buy new gifts 
for $6.00 a year, again a considerable saving. 


A Look to the Future 


All of this is designed to protect and to thank our present 
subscribers. We want to give you a really outstanding maga- 
zine at the best possible price. 

Just how far we are able to go with The NEW Iowan is 
partly up to you. The present issue is an indication of what 
can be done. If we have sufficient circulation strength, we will 
be able to build an even better Iowa magazine very rapidly. 

It is an exciting adventure to produce such a book-magazine 
and we are particularly delighted to be able to fulfill some of 
the dreams of our most earnest friends. To paraphrase a 
little, we have faith that “Iowa can afford the best.” 


David E. Archie 





at the PRIVILEGED SUBSCRIBER rate of $5.00 for one 
year (six issues). |! understand | will have the pre- 
rogative of renewing at SPECIAL LOW RATES. 
(Offer closes July 31, 1958) 


Name 


Address___ 


at the PRIVILEGED SUBSCRIBER rate of $5.00 for one 
year (six issues). | understand | will have the pre- 
rogative of renewing at SPECIAL LOW RATES. 
(Offer closes July 31, 1958) 


Name 


Address 


Please send___ copy (copies) of the June-July issue 
to the following address. (Price $1.50 per issue — 


less 10% subscriber discount) 


Name 


Address 
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